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By Robert J. McConnell 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


HIS meeting today brings back to me meetings of a 

I similar character held in Boston a few years ago 

| under the auspices of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. I had the privilege of acting as 
chairman of the first meeting of carders ever held in the 
North. This was at the Boston City Club in 1926 and 
was sponsored by the American Wool & Cotton Reporter. 
Since attending the first one I have been a staunch be- 
liever in meetings of this type. They offer many oppor- 
tunities to the mill man: You have a chance to meet men 
engaged in the same line of business—-and after all there 
is a certain natural comradeship among men engaged in 
the same line of work; you get information about new 
types of machinery; you get a chance to discuss your 
problems with men who may 
know the answers and solve 
them for you; and, last but 
not least, you hear confirmed 
many ideas of your own, so 
that all doubt with regard to 
them is removed. There is 
no question in my mind that 
every man attending these 
meetings returns to his mill 
a wiser man and with renew- 
ed ambition to make his job 
a better one. 

This is the largest attend- 
ance I ever seen at a meeting 
of this kind, and your inter- 
est is probably one of the 
most important reasons why 
you folks have taken the 


ROBERT J. McCONNELL 


lead in this great industry. 
TECHNIQUE OF TEsTS 

The subject for your meeting today is ‘“Tests—How 
and Why to Make Them;”’ and, as I understand it, you 
are more interested in the technique involved than in the 
actual results. 

Until August of last year I was connected with one of 
the outstanding mills in the country in. its particular 
product, and we had a system of testing the cotton which 


*Paper presented at meeting of Eastern Carolina Division, 
‘Southern Textile Association, Raleigh, N. C., April 25th. 


was not used by any other mill that I have known of. It 
is a system that gives a complete picture of the value of 
the cotton and one that I believe will be of interest to 
you. When the tare bales were weighed, 20 pounds was 
taken from each of ten bales of a 100-bale lot and run 
through the pickers to get a waste test. A 45-pound lap 
was taken from this lot, and a card test was made. This 
lot was followed through the card room to the spinning 
room, and from the spinning room three sizes were sent 
to the laboratory at intervals of eight hours. A serigraph 
was made of the yarn. One form carried the complete 


_ story of this particular lot of cotton—the amount and 


percentage of picker waste, the amount and percentage of 
card paste of each kind (top strips, doffer and cylinder 
strips, licker-in waste, fly, etc.), and the individual sizes 
and breaks of the yarn with the average and factors. On 
each test form there was, also, a notation made by me as 
to the quality of the yarn and the strength. This report 
was made in duplicate; and a copy, together with seri- 


graph card, was sent to the cotton classer, who in the 


beginning had made a polarized light microscopic test of 
the cotton fibers. So, you see, he had a pretty complete 
story. In making these tests, one man followed them 
through the mill and did all the work in connection with 
them. The tests were always run through the same pick- 
ers and cards and spun on the same spinning frame, so as 
to eliminate as many variables as possible. This mill had 
a completely equipped laboratory, and all weighing and 
breaking was done there. The cost of running these tests 
was merely the wages of the one hand who ran them, 
and he could take care of ten tests weekly. When you 
consider the complete story, the cost is very low; and, 
what was most important, we knew what our cotton was 
before we ran it. Of course, this system is practicable 


only for mills that buy cotton ahead in sufficient quanti- 
ties. 


Tests AND New MACHINERY DESIGNS 


Mr. Parks has asked me to say something to you with 
regard to “the influence which tests in the mills and in the 
shop laboratories have on the designs for new machinery 
and what steps we put our new models through before 


offering them to the trade.’ When a new machine is 


brought out by the shops, it must go through a long period 
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of trial, and an enormous amount of money is spent be- 
fore a machine is sold. And after this intensive study and 
development, when the machines are installed in the mill, 
we have to service them to a much greater degree because 
of the lack of familiarity with them on the part of the 
mill fixers and their fear of doing the wrong thing. 

At the Whitin Machine Works we have several experi- 
mental rooms where models of every kind of machine we 
make are erected and run under the supervision of ex- 
perts. 

Before a new type of machine is allowed to go out to 
the mills it is tested in every conceivable way to find out 
whether it will function as it was intended to. These ex- 
perimental rooms are equipped with humidifiers, and 
conditions are maintained which are as near to actual mill 
conditions as possible. At present we have 20 men en- 
gaged in research and experimental work, exclusive of our 
rayon division and regular engineering department. Their 


work covers everything connected with the improvement 
of our machinery. 


“LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


We have a completely equipped textile laboratory. You 
might be interested in the type of equipment. For scales 
we have ordinary grain scales, Chainomatic scales, which 
weigh to a thousand of a grain, and the Suter yarn quad- 
rant. We also have a Scott skein and fabric breaking 
machine; a Scott inclined-plane single-strand tester; the 
latest type Scott twist counter; a Belger roving tester; a 


Belger roll-spacing determinator; a Saco-Lowell sliver 


tester; a Suter-Webb staple sorter; a Baer staple sorter: 
a tension measuring device; stroboscopes; a special top- 
roll weighting determinator, etc. This laboratory is in 
charge of a graduate of Lowell Textile School who has had 
many years of experience in the mills and who was the 
head of the textile department of a State University for 
several years. He has two assistants, one of whom is a 


graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I 


mention these things to illustrate the importance which we 
attach to the testing of the performance of the machines. 
We believe that unless a test is made under proper condi- 


tions by reliable and competent persons it is worse than 


no test. So every precaution is taken to eliminate all 


variables in order to guarantee absolutely our finding the 
truth. 


SupEer-Drarr Rovinc FRAME 


For the past year we have been developing the Super- 


Draft Roving Frame in this laboratory, and in a new 


machine of this type the chief interest of the machine 
builders is in the physical character of the product. The 
machine must produce work of a quality acceptable to the 
mills, and this is determined by constant testing during 
the stages of development. The machine must produce 
under mill conditions, with such care as the mill operative 
would give, at a cost equal to or less than existing mill 


_ cost, and with a minimum amount of attention to me- 


chanical detail. | | 
Before we send a sample frame to a mill we procure 
drawing and roving from the mill made with their regular 
frames. A staple diagram of the drawing is made with a 
Baer sorter, and the steel rolls are set to the staple found. 
The roving is made on the super-draft with the same 
twist multiplier used by the mill, and then yarn is spun on 
a spinning frame and compared with yarn spun on the 
same frame at the same time from their regular roving. 
When these tests are completed to our satisfaction the 
super-draft frame is sent to the mill, and the erector has 
definite mstructions as to how the frame is to be set. We 
have a special set of scales which we use to check the roll 
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weights of every machine before it is sent to the mill. 
Standard gauges have been provided for setting. 

Some idea of what happens to a new machine when it 
goes to a mill may be gotten from the experience we had 
when we took over the Woonsocket roving frame. We 
sold a lot to one of the best known and best managed 
mills in the South. The Woonsocket roving frame has 
always been recognized as one of the best frames made in 
this country. But, in spite of this fact, before this mill 
would accept these frames, 18 improvements were made; 
and today we carry two models of the Woonsocket roving 
frame: Model “G1A,” with the 18 improvements. The 


latter model is the standard Whitin-Woonsocket frame 
of today. : 


MACHINERY METHODS 


Tremendous changes have been made in the methods 
of building and trying out new machinery. These changes 
have been brought about because of the necessity of 


‘making machinery to much closer tolerances in order to 


take care of higher speeds and greater loads. In our 
research laboratory, bearings, for instance, are given a 
thorough test, being run day and night. Even after 
acceptance they are run for months and even years to 
find out when they will finally break down. One set of 
bearings has been running since April, 1933. Where, a 
few years back, textile machinery was made with approx- 
imate fits and fitters were compelled to really fit the 
parts, today the parts are made so as to be interchange- 
able, eliminating almost entirely filing and fitting. 
NEw SPINNING FRAMES IN DEMAND 

For the past several years, due to long draft, higher 
speeds, and larger packages, there has been an increased 
demand for spinning machines when compared with other 
lines. Spindles, particularly, have been the object of 
intensive research. The higher speeds and larger pack- 
ages have imposed upon spindles new conditions which 
have forced the spindle manufacturer to adopt new meth- 
ods to meet the requirements. New and harder steel is 
being used, new machine tools have been developed, new 
methods of grinding have been adopted, and.new gauges 
have enabled the shop to work to closer tolerances. .Be- 
lieve it or not, there are 24 standard types of spinning 
spindle, each different in size; and believe it or not, there 
are on a spindle blade 14 separate dimensions, including 


four tapers, each one different, that have to be met within 


a few thousands. . The finished spindle is tested at three 
different points on the blade and must be within .002 of 
centricity. When recommending a spindle the shop takes 
into consideration the maximum ring diameter, the maxi- 
mum traverse, and the yarns to be spun. 


SPINDLE AND TRAVELER 


In our testing laboratory we have found out what the 
best spindle and traveler speeds are for certain yarns, and 
in making these tests we have discovered many interest- 
ing things. For example, we have found out that on 21s 
warp the strongest yarn is made with a traveler speed of 
about 4500’ a minute. The striking part of this test to 
me was that, starting at 3000’ a minute, the strength of 
the yarn increases up to a traveler speed of 4200’ a min- 
ute, holds there from 4200’ to 4600’,.and then falls off, as 
the speed increases, at a much slower ratio. In other 
words, at 5500’ a minute the breaking strength of the 
yarn was about the same as at 4000’ a minute. Another 
interesting phase of this test was that the effect was ap- 
proximately the same whether the spindle speed was in- 
creased or whether the ring diameter was. increased. = It 
was the speed of the traveler that affected the breaking 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Spinners Meeting Spartanburg 


HE greater part of the report of the discussion at 
the meeting of the South Carolina Spinners’ Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association, held at 
Spartanburg on April 18th, was published last week. The 
remainder of the report is given herewith.—Editor. 


TAPER ON FILLING QUILL 


Along the line we have just been discussing, a man 
wants to know: “Is it necessary to have as much taper 
to a filling quill as most mills use?” . In other words, is it 
necessary for us to have as much taper as we have. 

Question: Are you considering the Draper as the 
standard taper? 

Chairman: I imagine we could take that as a basis to 
work from. : 

Mr. E.: Some of us have more than that. I don’t 
think we ought to have any more than that, and I am 
seriously considering whether we ought to have as much 
as that. 

Mr. Ligon: We use a straight feeler step with very 
little taper. 

Chairman: You have less taper than the standard? 

Mr. Ligon: Less taper, yes, sir. We have no taper at 
all on the feeler step. 

Chairman: I think if any of you are buying new bob- 
‘bins you might think about that and get less taper. 

Mr. Morton: I think, if it is no hindrance in the 
weave room, we could do with much less taper. We 
might almost do away with the taper. , 

Chairman; It seems that the weaver has quite a heavy 
hand over the spinner, 

_ FF. R. Peeler, Carder and Spinner, Balfour Mills, Inc., 
Balfour, N. C.: TI should like to hear from some of the 
weavers here as to whether they could do with less taper. 

A. L. Campbell, Overseer Weaving, Hartwell Mill No. 
2, Toccoa, Ga.: It depends on the length of the shuttle, 
the distance that you have between the point (that is the 
small end of the quill) and the shuttle eye. Now, if you 
are running a small quill in a short shuttle you can have 
less taper. But the closer it comes to the eye, the more 
taper you have to have. 

Chairman: On account of that balloon there? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, sir, to keep that balloon from 
breaking your filling. . 

We will go on to the next question: “Where the filling 
quill has ridges, will about three grooves at the small end 
of the quill tend for less sloughing off?” In other words. 
“oe the grooves have a tendency to stop the sloughing 
ome? 

Mr. Morton: It would, if it is right up at the top. 

Mr. Hammond: Recently we have placed an order for 


28,000... Most of them have four rings right at the top. I 


feel it is going to help, but I can not tell now. 


StAcK BaNnps 


Let’s pass on to the next question: “Jf your frames 
are band drive, do you have any system for keeping slack 
bands off?” In other words, do you have any system of 
keeping a check on your slack bands? | 

Roy Greer, Second Hand, Ware Shoals, S. C.: I think 
the doffer can do that. He can tell every time he picks 
up one. 

Chairman: Do you have any system that he pulls off 
the band when he picks up a soft bobbin? 

Mr. Greer: Yes, sir, he pulls it off. 


Mr. Hammond: There is an instrument that you can 
get. With it you can go over the entire frame and look 
at the spindle and inspect it. 


Systems FOR CHECKING BAD RUNNING WorK 


Chairman: That is a suggestion to keep from having 
soft bobbins and avoid the trouble in the weave room and 


having the weaver cuss out the spinner for it. If you © 


have some system of inspection or checking up it will 
save seconds, etc. zt 
We have to have some system for running our jobs, 
and this next question refers to that. “Have you any 
system to show whether bad running work is caused by a 
few ends constantly coming down on each frame and that 
the other ends are running well?” In other words, in the 
spinning room you can take one frame or ten frames or 
any number of frames, and give your spinner a piece of 
chalk and tell her that every time an end comes down to 
make a mark directly over that spindle, either on the 
creel board or else on the top clearer. Then go around 


‘two hours later, or eight hours, or whatever length of time 


you wish, and check that frame or that number of frames, 
and you may find that 25 per cent of the spindles on that 


frame or that number of frames are causing 75 per cent. 


of your ends down. You can do that in the spinning room 
or the weave room or anywhere else you want to check. 
All right; if 25 per cent of your spindles are causing 75 
per cent of your ends down, why not have your spindle 
man check up on those and work on them until that con- 
dition is-improved? Then erase all the marks you have 
and make another test. 


INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Morton: We have a system that each section man 
goves over a frame a day and inspects the frame in gen- 
eral. We have all the frames numbered and have a list of 
the numbers hanging up in the office. He turns in his 
numbers. I go and inspect the frame, or have the section 
man do it, and check it off. When that man gets over all 
the frames he starts over again. : 

Question: How many frames does that section man 


have? 


Mr. Morton: My job is laid out so that the number 
of frames varies. I have two that have 80 frames apiece; 
those are the men upstairs. Then I have some frames 


down in the basement, and the man down in the basement 


his only 30, because he could not very well come up and 
down on the elevator. One man has 77. 

Chairman: I should like to say this. No matter how 
many frames your section man has, if you put in a system 
of checking over them it will improve your work. 

Mr. Connelly: We put in a system of checking. We 
gave the spinner a piece of chalk and let her mark on the 
board just where the ends came down. You would be 
surprised at the results. You will find there are bad rings 
and bad spindles all over the room that cause ends down. 
One end came down seven times in one day. That was a 
bad spindle. Little things will get by you unless you 
check on them systematically. I told the section man not 
to touch it, when we were making the test, until the end 


of the day. I would say at least 25 per cent of your ends 


down are caused by, say, 5 to 10 per cent of your spin- 
dies. 

Chairman: The spinner will be glad to co-operate 
with you on that, because she does not realize that she is 
putting up the same end a number of times. 
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Mr. Connelly: As to making a mark where an end 
comes down, the spinner will neglect that, but if you put 
on a checker she has nothing else to do than that, and she 
will catch them. 


Mr. Simpson: My system of checking end break is 
this. I run a test, four hours in the morning and four 
hours in the afternoon. I run two shifts. I have the 
spinner take a piece of chalk and make a mark right over 
the top of the roving where an end comes down. The 
section man comes along later and checks where an end 
has come down more than once. We have gotten the 
system working so now that we very seldom have an end 
come down more than once in the same place. 


Chairman: I was in a plant once where we had a sys- 
tem for keeping the cylinders tight. The superintendent 
told us to go over the cylinders and tighten them, when 
they began to get loose. He told us to put that date down 
and then let them run until they got loose again, to deter- 
mine the period. If we found that period was six weeks, 
then at the end of five weeks we would go over the cylin- 
ders and tighten them. It got so that we had very few 
cylinders going to the shop for repairs. You can do that 
with your cams, with your levers, etc. You can work out 
a system for your section man to check the cylinders, 
check the levers, check the cams, etc.; and if you carry 
that out you will have much less repair cost. 


TRAVELERS Orr AFTer OILING 


Here is a question that was sent in: “Js any mill hav- 
ing trouble with travelers flying off after oiling spindles?” 
Do you have more trouble with that directly after oiling 
the spindles than at any other time? 


Mr. F.: You'do if your spindles are throwing oil. 


Mr. Peeler: We did have that trouble but have elim-" 


inated it. We were using a round-point traveler and put 
on a square point. 


F. W. Short, Ovérseer Spinning, Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C.: We did have that trouble. We put on a 


square-point traveler. On 40s warp we ran 8 on the trav- 
eler. 


Chairman: Have you found anything to help you with 
that? 

Mr. Short: No, we have not. 

Chairman: Can anyone give us any help on that? 

Mr. Morton: What circle traveler are you running? 

Mr. Short: Seven-eighths. 

Mr. Morton: What flange ring? 

Mr. Short: No. 2. 

Mr.G.: I have the same situation. That is my ques- 
tion. I have 134” ring, 6 naught traveler. We oil the 
spindles, and the travelers fly right off. The only thing 
that eliminates it is to leave that frame standing until I 
oil the next frame. That is the only thing that will elim- 
inate it, and you know that will not go. 

Question: How often does that gentleman change his 
traveler? 

Mr. Short: About every three weeks. 

Question: You get over every three weeks, but how 
many spindles? 

Mr. Short: Ona frame? 224. The doffer works his 
own job. | 

Question: How many frames? 

ped Short: Thirty-six to 40 frames. Change a frame 
a day. 

Question: How many spindles in the mill? 

Mr. Short: 58,000. That is on warp. 

Chairman: He completes the whole warp job every 
three weeks. 58,000 spindles.~ 

Mr. Lockman: As long as the spindles are throwing 
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oil you will have trouble—I don’t care what point it is, 
square or round, or what circle it is, you will have trouble. 


Mr. Short: Do you think that the circle he has with 
his traveler, 74 circle, has anything to do with it? 


Mr. Lockman: A % circle is a mighty small circle on 
a No. 2 flange ring. You might try 1 or 1% on that. 


Mr. Short: We were running 34 circle and changed to 

Mr. H.: I find No. 1 circle is mighty fine. I think 7% 
is too close, but 1 is too large. 


Mr. Morton: I agree with Mr. Lockman and this 
gentleman back here that that circle is too small—% 
circle for a No. 2 flange ring. 


Question: Are your rings worn? 

Mr. Short: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Peeler: We had travelers from all over the coun- 
try, but when we changed the point it helped us. 

Mr. Short: The traveler man recommended a % trav- 
eler, but we had too much trouble. 

Mr. Ray: I believe if you use a No. 1 circle traveler 
and use a heavy enough traveler it will help, and take a 
little more care with the oiling. 


Lire or TAPES 


Chairman: We will go to the next question: “What 
is the life of tape, and what is the best method of sewimg 
tape on?” How many of us have tape-driven spinning? 
Seven. Can anyone give us the life of his tape? If any- 
one has made a test, we should like to have the results. 

Mr. Robison: I have made a test on sewing tape 
properly and improperly, and I have found that some will 
come off in six months. The first time I made a test one 
was off in five months, and two off in about six. Some 
ran eight. 

Chairman: What method do you use for sewing that 
tape on? | 

Mr. Robison: Four-inch lap. 

Chairman: Any special thread? 

Mr. Robison: . Silk, waxed thread. 

H. Thompson: We use a 3-inch lap, and take about 
five stitches. Go down each selvage and come back, then 
take two stitches between the selvage and one kind of 
zigzag... 

Chairman: Mr. Ligon, have you any special method 
for sewing on the tape? 

Mr. Ligon: No, sir. We have a machine now. We 
sewed it on by hand for a long time. I believe it is a 
4-inch lap we use. | 

Chairman: Mr. Hammond, do you have tape? 

Mr. Hammond: Yes, sir. I should like to know, when 
they cut the tape, whether they cut the end square across © 
or cut it in a taper. Or do you use the folded end? 

Mr. Thompson: Square end. 

Mr. Robison: Square end. 

J. R. Cobb: I have learned it is important to get the 
tape of the same length. I have the section man help my 
oiler to cut his tape and have the section man mark the 
4-inch lap. We put a 4-inch lap on it, and we cut our 
tape angling, to keep it from hitting the spindle solid, If 
you cut it angling and sew it down like that it will not 
jar the spindle as much as to sew it around. We have 
five stitches—sew right down the center to start with, 
then saw down each side. 

We have one more question. Cork rolls have come up 
again. This time the question is: “Discuss cork rolls 
from a maintenance standpoint. How often do you buff 
them? When do you buff? How do you put them in the 
frame? 1 suppose he means do you put in a frame at a 
time and keep the date when you put them in, etc. 
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THE RIGHT PRODUCT 
FOR EACH SPECIFIC PURPOSE 


nical staff. Our list of materials is com- 
prehensive... and it is backed by the full 
cooperation of specialists who are ready at 
material for each specific purpose in 
procening of wool sk and rayon, 


SULPHONATED OILS «+ SIZING COMPOUNDS « PENETRANTS *« WETTING ACENTS «+ ACIDS, Acetic, 

Cresylic, Formic, Lactic, Muriatic, Nitric, Sulphuric, Tannic. * ALKALIS, Caustic Soda, Caustic Potash, 

Carbonate of Potash, Soda Ash. * HEAVY CHEMICALS, Bichromates, Prussiates, Glauber’s Salt, lron 

Acetate, Silicate of Soda, Phosphate of Seda, Sulphide of Soda, Sulphate of Soda Anhydrous, Chrome 

Acetate, Sulphocyanides, Urea, Thiourea. »* DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, TAPIOCA FLOUR, SAGO FLOUR, 
GUMS, WAXES, WOOLGREASE, PIGMENTS and FILLERS. | 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


MICAL CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 30! EAST SEVENTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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naccordance oul policy we are stead- 
ily expanding our service to the textile 
industry. New and improved products are 
continually beimg developed by our tech- 
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J. J. Lever, Overseer, Pacific Mills, Columbia, $. C.: I 
have 100,000 spindles on cork rolls. Mr. Connelly asked 
me that question before he did you. I may be wrong, 
but I believe the oftener you buff your rolls the better 
your work will run. I would say around six to eight 
months. We put in 3¢-inch rolls to start in. We started 
off with nine months before buffing, then dropped down 
to eight, then the third buffing is seven. If you dump a 
lot of rolls into the shop at one time, they will be in a 
hurry. to get through with them, and they will not be as 
careful about buffing them as they might be. I adopted 
the system that we buff a set. of frames a week on warp 
and the same number on filling. Each section man puts 
in one frame a week, and we have six section men on 
each shift. We have twelve for the warp each week and 
twelve for the filling. I believe we get better results in 
that way, because they will take more pains with them 
in the shop when they do not have so many at a time, 
and it will be easier on the second hand in the filling 
room. 


We have the band drive, and I have my section man | 


and oiler go over one frame each day and look at the 
bands and try to get the slack ones off. Of course, they 
don’t get them all, but they get a good many. The men 
get around every 30 days—that is both shifts. The day 
shift takes a frame a day, and the night shift, too. 

I like the cork rolls all right. 
work on the warp and filling, too, but we have never been 
able to get as good end breakage on the warp. 


REBUFFING ROLLS 


Mr. Morton: I have run cork rolls some. I believe I 
have two sides on now, as a sample. I was talking with 
Mr. Armstrong’s man about the rebuffing of them. His 
information was this: Put them in, run them five months, 
and rebuff them; run them five more and rebuff them; 
run them five months longer and, when you take them out 
that time, don’t replace them but put in new ones. 

Mr. Ligon: We buff practically every seven to eight 
months. We get about three frames a day——that is, day 
and night—to keep the roller shop from throwing them 
back at us half buffed. 

Question: If any of you spinners were going to put in 
new spinning or build a new mill and you had the right 
to say whether you wanted cork or leather, how many of 
you would take cork in preference to leather? 


Chairman: Hold up your hands. Six. 
Question: How many would take leather in preference 
to cork? Raise your hands. 


Chairman: About twelve. 

Is there any further discussion on this? 

Mr. Simpson: Do you take out the three lines and 
have them all buffed at one time? 

Mr. Ligon: Only the front line. 
lines we do not take out. 

Mr. Lever: We take out only the front ones. After 
they are buffed the third time we work them in the mid- 
dle and the back. 

I think the conditions in your room have something to 
do with it. 


The middle and back 


Question: How much do you take off when you buff 
those rolls? | 

Mr. Ligon: That is impossible to say. 

Mr. Lever: That depends on how long you run them. 


The longer you run them, the more you will take off. 
Mr. Simpson: Do you have to keep the conditions of 

your room any different to get a good start on Monday 

morning? 

_ Mr. Lever: Yes, sir, 1 think you do. I am running 

some new cork now with which they say your humidity 


We get good running’ 
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does not have to be any different. But three or four 
weegs ago, when we had a bad week-end, we got into 
some trouble that we could not get out of for half a 
day. 

J. L. Padgett, Spinner and Carder, Westminster, S. C.: 
When we go from a coarse number to a fine number we 
buff them. As our rolls get smaller, we take them to the 
back. How often you have to buff depends altogether 
on what numbers you are running. Of course, if you are 
running coarse numbers it wears them down, and you 
have to take more off. 


J. H. Nichols, Overseer Spinning, Monarch and Otta- 
ray Mills, Union, S. C.: I have 80 frames on cork. They 
have been running, I guess for three years.. I think it 
pays to buff the rolls about every four months, because 
the oftener you buff. them the less you have to take off 
them. If you let the rollers run too long, this buff gets 
rough and cracks a little bit, and the work does not run 
as well. 


F. W. Waldrop, Overseer Spinning, Drayton Mill, 
Spartanburg, S. €.:_ How do you determine when to 
buff the rolls, regardless of what number of yarn you 
are running? 


Mr. I.: Well, you can feel them. They groove down 
in the middle. 

Mr. Waldrop: I have been running two frames more 
than two years, and they have not been buffed. I now 
have 50 frames running on cork, 40s and 50s yarns. 

Chairman: ‘There are some carders and superintend- 
ents here, and I have a little personal question I should 
like to ask them. If you are running 1 1/32-inch West- 
ern cotton, and you pull the staple off your toppings on 
your card, what staple should you be getting? Should 
you be getting 1l-inch, or 74-inch, or what? 

Robert T. Stutts, Supt., Fountain Inn, Simpsonville 
Mill, Simpsonville, S$. C:: Iam acarder. There is what 
they call a fiber-sorting machine, a device by which you 
can comb out a small sample of cotton and determine the 
percentage of various lengths of fibers in that sample. 
For instance, if you will take a small sample of 1 1/32- 
inch cotton and sort that out you will find 25 per cent, 
probably, longer than 1 1/32-inch. Probably 25 per cent 
will be 1 1/32-inch. The remainder of those fibers, 50 
per cent, will range from that down to probably %-inch, 

Chairman: In other words, my toppings ought ae to 
run over 7-inch? 

Mr. Stutts: That is right. 

Chairfman: Out of 116 cards, we found 18 of them 
that were giving me toppings that would give me fibers of 
from l-inch to 1 1/32-inch. The rest of them were giving 
me 74-inch—that is, the majority of the fibers. I had a 
good cotton man pull the sample. What I should like to 
know is whether, in the toppings, the majority of the 
fibers schould be %-inch or should they be longer or 
shorter. 

Chairman: Mr. Summey, if you were running 1 1/32- 
inch cotton, what do you figure your toppings should be? . 

Mr. Summey: About 7-inch; that is what I would 
figure. 

Chairman: This is what I want to know-—-would the 
majority be 74-inch, or what? 

Mr. Connelly: The majority should be shorter than 
the staple of the cotton you are running. 

Chairman: The majority of the cards are doing that. 
We do not know definitely what causes it, because we 
have not checked the settings. But I should not have 


any cards that will take out more than that in the top- 
pings. 

Mr. Connelly: 
but you will have. 


Theoretically you should not have, 
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4x4 BOX PICK AND PICK—CHANGED IN 30 MINUTES TO 4x1 BOX AUTOMATIC 


The new C & K W-2 and W-3 Convertible Looms make 
possible a quick change from 4x 4 Box Pick and Pick 


non-automatic to 4 x 1 Box Automatic, and vice versa 


With relatively little additional 


expense the new Convertible 


Loom can be changed in a few. 


minutes from one type to the other. 


~The new Convertible Loom is 


thoroughly in keeping with our 


looms more flexible and a better 


: Parts needed to change from 4x4 Boxto Parts needed in changing from 4 x 1 Box 
investment. | 4x 1 Box to 4x 4 Box 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


Allentown Philadelphia WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte, North Carolina 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & PAWIUCKET. 4. 
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Textile Tests Subject Eastern 
Carolina Meeting 


T its regular spring meeting, held April 25th at N. 
Ac State College Textile School in Raleigh, the 

Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association continued the discussion of “Textile Tests 
and How to Make Them,” which was begun at the fall 
meeting. 

An overflow crowd attended the meeting and it proved 
an excellent one in every respect. P. B. Parks, Jr., super- 
intendent of the Erwin Mill No. 5, Erwin, N. C., who is 
chairman of the group, led the discussion. One of the 
features of the meeting was a paper by Robert J. McCon- 
nel, of the Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
whose subject was “Mill Tests and Shop Tests and Their 
Influence on Machinery Design.” His remarks appear 
in full elsewhere in this issue. : 


The Division was welcomed to the Textile School by 
3 Dean Thomas Nelson. Mar- 
shall Dilling, executive secre- 
tary, then welcomed the tex- 
tile students who were.pres- 
ent, explaining the work of 
the Association and express- 
ing the hope that the stu- 
dents would take an active 
part in this work after leav- 
ing college. Mr. Dilling also 
outlined the research pro- 
gram being conducted by the 
Arkwrights and urged that 
all members of the Associa- 
tion lend their aid in carry- 
ing out this research work. 
Mr. Parks was re-elected 
chairman of the Division; J. 
V. McCombs, of Raleigh, was elected vice-chairman; J. B. 
Batten, Roanoke Rapids, secretary, and D. E. Long, of 
Oxford, N. C., was elected a new member of the executive 
committee, 


Owing to the length of the discussion, it is not possible 
to publish all of it in this issue. Part of it is given here- 
with and the remainder will appear next week. 

In opening the discussion, Chairman Parks explained 
that in the discussion of tests, that “we are not interested 
so much in what you found as in how you found it—in 
other words, how you made the test.” 


P. B. PARKS, JR. 


SETTINGS ON OPENING AND Picktnc MACHINES 


Chairman: - Questions 1 reads, “How would you go 
about determining the most effective settings on ‘your 
opening or picking machinery?” — | 

A. L. Oldham, Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co. No. 2, Erwin: The way I do that, determine the set- 
ting of the machines, mote knives, etc., is by the charac- 
ter of the waste. Some cotton requires more cleaning 
than other cotton. To arrive at the best setting, I could 
not tell without seeing the character of the cotton. 

After I look at the cotton I have an idea of whether I 
want to open up the bars or close them up. 

Chairman: Particularly on an opening machine like a 
vertical opener. 

Mr. Harden, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham: 


-called me off to one side and said: 


They probably do not realize it, but they start with what 
they believe will be right, and from the results they get 
they change gradually until they get the desired results. 
I think that is brought about by testing. I don’t believe 
there is a carder who can just look at the cotton and find 
out what he has to do. 

Chairman: Testing is the only way you can get at it. 
If you can look at your cotton and tell how to set your 
machine, you are better than I am. | 

J. V. McCombs, Pilot Mill, Raleigh: There are some 
tests in setting the picking machinery, or certain parts of 
it, such as the Kirschner beaters. I will give you an out- 
line of one of those. I remember an old fellow years ago 
who went through the country selling grid bars. A few 
months after they were put in, most of the mills that had 
put them in threw them out. It was his actual experience 
in setting grid bars that had made them successful. He 
“T will show you how 
to set an evener.”’ You know, we always have our weight 
set back on the fulcrum a certain distance. Just to make. 
that plain, we will say that distance is 13.75 times th> 
thickness of the laps being fed in behind. He showed me 
how to do it by taking the thickness of the lap and then 
setting the weight back on the fulcrum. When he set 
that lever up, that brought his comb down just where he 
wanted it. You know, you have to have the comb belt 
two-thirds of the day to your lap. That is one definite . 
setting we know. 

I never made any difference when I went into a fine 
combed-yarn mill in Connecticut. The superintendent of 
the mill was a weaver, and he was having worlds of trou- 
ble with neps in his tire fabric. In fact, it looked like 
pepper and salt. He knew I was a carder, and he asked 
me to see what I could-de. I went out in the picker room 
and set that Kirschner beater up. When I got them all 
set I got practically all the neps eliminated in that grade 
of cotton (he was using Sea Island cotton, which as you 
know has more neps than our-cotton). I set them just as 
close as I could get them. 

B. F. Aiken, Overseer of Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills 
No. 5, Erwin: I have to go by the cotton. I run %-inch 
cotton and have to cuss at it. We do set the beaters in 
different positions, generally from 3/16” to 4”. Very 
often it is controlled by the speed limit in the vertical 
opener. With the higher speed, of course, you sling out 
more good cotton. 

Chairman: Then you would look at your waste, and 
if you saw good cotton in there you would shut up on it? 

Mr. Aiken: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: You would shut up a little bit and then 
look at it again? 

Mr. Aiken: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: Suppose you have shut up your machine 


as far as you can shut it and your waste still shows good 
cotton, what do you do? : 
‘Mr. Aiken: Just have to run it on through. 


Chairman: You gave me a clue there as to some 
other things you can do. | 

Mr. Aiken: You can cut the speed of your beaters. 

Chairman: By cutting the speed on the beater, why 


then probably you would be able to open up some and 
(Continued on Page 12) 


DO YOUR MAGNETIC SWITCHES 
CAUSE YOU UNNECESSARY EXPENSE? 


Pees 


an 


ID it ever occur to you that your mag- 
netic switches may be causing you 
unnecessary expense? If not, think of the 
many times that your switches have thrown 
motors off the line during harmless overloads, 
halting your production temporarily and 


needlessly wasting the time of your operators. 


Such shutdowns are, perhaps, inexpensive in 
the individual case, but they are unnecessary . 
and they total a surprising amount in a 


year's time. 


One of 85 G-E CR7008 combination magnetic switches 


controlling and protecting G-E screenless, open textile 
New G-E magnetic switches will not only motors on spinning frames in a Southern textile mill 


guard your motors against overloads, but 


their unique design will also permit the 
motors to continue in operation when the 
overload is of short duration and harm- 
less. G-E magnetic switches will give you 


this outstanding protection because they are 


designed to follow closely the heating char- 


Above: The G-E CR7006-D40 a-c 
magnetic switch is an ideal full- 
voltage starter for induction 
motors. All switch parts are 
readily accessible 


acteristics of your motor. 


Why not plan to replace your old switches 
Right: Where installation costs 
must be reduced to the minimum, 
the G-E CR7008 combination 
magnetic switch, with fused 
motor-circuit switch, is partic- 
ularly advantageous 


with this modern control? Our specialists 
will be glad to work with you at any time. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Textile Tests Subject of Eastern Carolina 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 10) 


get the larger particles that actually could not get through 
the small setting that you had, maybe? 

Mr. Aiken: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: The thing we are bringing out here is that 
you have. to test it. You can not guess at it. An intelli- 
gent test would be worth a lot of money, because you can 
throw-away a lot of money in your opening room or pick- 
ing room by throwing away cotton. 


Reyectinc Laps 


‘ We will take up the next question: “Js rejecting laps 
because of too wide a variation in total weight justifiable? 
how do you know?” ‘You know, we are very careful, and 
if a lap is over or under our standard wre frequently send 
them back. At least, I know a lot of mills that do. But 
how do you know? How do you arrive at the conclusion 
that you should send them back? 


Mr. Oldham: I have made a test on that two or three 


times. I think you have that condition all the time, even 
though your laps weigh the same thing. Sometimes your 
picker laps vary from two to ten yards per ar. i 
have made tests several times. 

Chairman: We ran a 26-lap test—-26 or 30 laps one. 
The laps were about evenly divided between 42 and 46 
pounds. The standard was 44 pounds. We ran them 
and weighed the drawing sliver after them, and it weighed 
54 grains right along. 

Chairman: You compared those with the standard 
weight? 

Mr. Oldham: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: So you ran your tests simultaneously, one 
of laps that weighed 44 pounds and one of laps that had 
an extreme variation of four pounds apart? 

Mr. Oldham: The laps weighed from 42 to 46 pounds, 
and they were run together. 

Chairman: You put them in one lot? 

Mr. Oldham: Yes, sir. | 

Chairman: And then the regular ones in the other 
lot? 

Mr. Oldham: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: And then you compared the drawing sliver, 
the weighings yard for yard, with the regular, and they 
weighed pretty close? 

Mr. Oldham: Yes, sir. 


VARIATION IN LAPS 


Mr. McConnell: As a mill man I had the same experi- 
ence. I have never believed in tossing back laps that 
were a pound or 114 pounds out. I have always believed 
that running them through the second time did a great 
deal more damage than running them in regular course, 
if they were one or 1%4 pounds out. You will not have 
many that are two pounds out. If the picker man cleans 
out the comb, etc., what variation you have in your laps 
will not worry you very much. I was in a mill recently 
that was trying to keep its laps within %4-pound varia- 
tion. I do not believe anyone can do that. It was a yarn 
mill, and he had to keep the yarn within 2 per cent varia- 
tion. I do not believe you can do that, either. I think 
often the trade is insisting on those requirements, that 
can not be fulfilled, in order to get yarn at a cheaper 
price when it does not come up to the requirements. 

Prof. J. T. Hilton, State College Textile School, Ral- 
eigh: ‘Three years ago I ran an experiment. After run- 
ning laps through with a pound or 114 pounds variation, 
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I could not see any difference in the card sliver. There 
was all the way from 5 to 5% grains difference in the 
card sliver that came from the regular laps or from the 
other. 

There is a certain amount of short fiber that the card 
will not take up. Therefore I have never found any ad- 
vantage in casting laps back for a pound or 1% pounds 
variation. 

Mr. Dilling: I have been very much interested in 
these remarks. I have raised the question a number of 
times as to what is the use of throwing a lap back for a 
variation of two pounds, which would be a 5 per cent 
variation, when yard for yard in that lap there is a 10 to 
15 per cent variation. If we would test it yard for yard 
instead of weight per lap we would get something that 
would be much more worth while. A lap that varies 10 
per cent may be much more uniform, yard for yard, than 
one that comes within 5 per cent. The point I make is 


this—that a 6-inch space, or a one-yard space, may have | 


a 10 or 15 per cent variation, or a 20 per cent variation, 
and we do not realize that. At the same time the lap may 
have a variation of 5 per cent, and we think that is a lot. 

Mr. Harden: I think you have had some very good 
answers, but it seems to me that these men are omitting 


two very important things. One is the length of the lap.. 


I think unless we are certain the length of the lap is cor- 
rect then we can not be sure of the results. Another 
thing; if we do not take into consideration the moisture 
content of the lap, then we are lost again. So in weighing 
the laps I think we-should have a set-up there for deter- 
mining the amount of moisture in the cotton and then 
also determine if our length is correct. 

Mr. McCombs: In running a test for two-pounds’ 
variation on laps, I went to my cards and tested my cards. 
We know we take out somewhere between 634 and 7 per 
cent total card waste—fly, strips, motes, etc., on the 
cards. On a test of 22 cards that I ran in one mill, put- 
ting in the lap and taking out the waste and weighing it, 
after cleaning that card, I found the waste varied on that 
card from one to 1% per cent. If we havea variation of 
from 1 to 1% per cent in our card waste, which I have 
never been able to take out, why should we worry about a 
variation of 2 per cent on our lap? 

Chairman: It gets more and more hopeless every 
minute. (Laughter.) I should like to ask for just one 
little rap of hope. We may get some psychological bene- 
fit, if nothing else, by sending back to the picker rejected 
laps. That is, if we do not require the picker man to 
stay within certain limits, isn’t he just likely to let his 
machine go? | 


OnE REASON FOR SENDING BAcK LAPS 


Mr. Lanier: I have an idea that this sending back of 
the laps is some that we inherited from older men than we 
are. They just told us to send them back, and we have 
kept on doing it. Maybe some of us have awakened to 
the fact that if we send them back we would keep the 
picker man a little closer on his job and he would keep his 
machines cleaner and thereby get better work. I keep 
that up to this day. I was taught to have not more than 
a half-pound variation in laps. I reckon the only good it 
does is that it makes that fellow a little more careful 
about keeping up his machine and oiling it and keeping 
the friction down. That has been my experience over 35 
or 40 years, and I expect that is the experience of a great 
many of the older men here. There are a heap of these 
things that we fuss about, but it is just impossible for us 
to correct them, I guess. They may after a while make 
the machines so accurate and so exact that we shall have 
time to check up on the man and see that he is keeping 
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up with his job. I expect a lot of the men here have 
more variation in their laps than they really know. The 
only reason in the world for our doing these things is to 
keep up with the fellow on the job and make him under- 
stand that he has to keep his machine in good condition 
and keep those laps within a half-pound variation. 


Do CHANGES ON CARDS HELP THE YARN? 


Chairman: The next question, “How can you prove 
that a change in your settings, draft, speed, or production 
at the card has benefited or hurt your yarn?” If you 
have made a change and think it is beneficial, how do you 
prove to your own Satisfaction that it is beneficial? 

David E. Long, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Ox- 
ford Cotton Mills, Oxford: I think the only practical 
way is to follow that particular change all through your 
plant. If you do not determine it in that way, you don't 
know. When I make a change in my card room I run a 
test and see if the averages from that test are better than 
- the averages beforehand. If they are, I think it is an im- 
provement, 

Chairman: Would you run it teats the several cards 
you have just set, run the work from them and run the 
work from the other cards at the same time, or just com- 
pare it with records in your files? 3 

Mr. Long: I think it is more accurate to run it at the 
same time, because you have the sanie humidifying condi- 
tions and the same weather conditions. 

Mr. Harden: This question applies not only with the 
card but with any other machine. Would you run it 
simultaneously or would you run it on the same spindles, 
one after the other? That has been a question in my 
mind. I have made tests both ways. I have felt that I 
got the best results by running one and then running the 
next one right on the same spindle. You know spindle 
variation, tension, etc., enter into the. test. 
like to ask this question: Would you, in running tests, 
run them side by side on the same machine, with the 
same humidity, weather conditions, etc., or run them one 
after the other on the same spindles? 

W. H. Miley, Jr., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 2, 
Erwin: I would not fool with one spindle but would take 


So I should © 


flats were set at 10 and the licker-in at 10. 
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say 50 spindles on one frame and run one lot on those 50 
and run the other lot on another 50 spindles on the same 
frame, at the same time. Then you can put the yarn 
against a black background, which shows up any imper- 
fection. Weigh the yarn, and break it, and compare re- 
sults. Run the yarn through the weaving, and then test 
the cloth. I don’t think running it on one spindle would 
be of much good. I think you should use 50 or maybe go- 
to 100. 

Chairman: You think it would more nearly balance 
them by having a number of them. 

Mr. Harden: I didn’t have in mind running just one 
spindle. I had in mind taking perhaps 50 spindles and 
running through one lot, first, and then the other. 

Professor Hilton: How do you know whether your 
card is giving better work or that your processes after the 
cards are giving you the better work? : 

Chairman: Suppose you leave all the other machinery 
in the same condition it has been in? 

Mr. Hilton: Even then, how do you know that your 
card is giving you that better work? 

Chairman: If that happened ten times out of ten, 
would you believe it due to the cards? 

Mr. Hilton: No, I would not. I think in lots of in- 
stances it is the character of cotton and the amount of 
moisture. Is it the card that did the work, or is it the 
machine that followed the card and the way that roving 
takes the twist? 


Chairman: Then you would advocate taking cotton 
out of the same lot? 
Mr. Hilton: I certainly would—from the same bale. 


Even then you have not go the same thing. 


Chairman: Professor Hilton, how did you find that 
out? 

Mr. Hilton: The same way the other men did. 

Mr. Burns: I ran a test some time ago. We had too 


many neps in our hosiery, so we ran a test to see whether 
we could make any improvement by resetting our cards. 
This was on 1 3/16-inch staple. We took one card. The 
We put half 
of a lap through this particular card and kept the sliver 
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It Boils Thin! 


Manufactured by 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—-GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
C. B. TILER, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 


KEEVER PRODUCT 
Has More Penetration! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Personal News 


J. H. McEwen, well known hosiery manufacturer of 
Burlington, N. C., has been elected a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 


J. D. Bailey is installing 1,500 Midget feelers i 


thread cutters for the Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, 


John A. Law, president of the Saxon and Chesnee Mills, 
has been named a delegate from Spartanbug to attend the 
annual meeting of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


M. R. Casey has resigned as warp and section man at 
the Victor plant of the Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greer, 
S. C., to become overseer of weaving at the Conestee 
Mills, Conestee, S. C. 


J. R. Donaldson, well known mill superintendent, who 
has been undergoing treatment at Rochester, Minn., is 


recovering rapidly and hopes to be able to return to active 
work within a short time. 


J. McBride Holt was recently presented with a hand- 
some watch in appreciation of having completed 50 years 
service with the L. Banks Holt Manufacturing Company, 
Graham, N. C. 


C. H. Gingher, who has been associated with the Bur- 
lington Mills, Burlington, N. C., for the past eight years 
in various capacities, has resigned his connection with that 
company. He had charge of the purchasing department 
and the engineering department for some years and since 
_ the first of the year has been superintendent of mainte- 
nance. He resigned at Burlington with the bapcagri of 
starting a rayon. mill of his own. | 
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D. J. Quillen, of Spartanburg, S. C., Southern repre- 
sentative of the Sterling Ring Traveler Company, Fall 
River, Mass., has returned South after spending ten days 
at the factory. He reports that the company is getting a 
steadily increasing business in the South. 


C. A. Spence, of Morganton, N. C., is president, J. L. 
Morgan, of Marion, is vice-president, and John Yancey, 
also of Marion, is secretary and treasurer of the Burke 
Cordage Company, which took over the Icard Cordage 
Company, Icard, N. C. 


Ernest Culbreath, who for some time has been South- 
ern representative for the Bancroft Belting Company, of 
Boston, Mass., has also been appointed to a similar posi- 
tion with the American Pa- 
per Tube Company, of 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

He will move to Charlotte 
where he will make head- 
quarters as representative of 
the two companies. 

Mr. Culbreath, who is a 
graduate of the Textile 
School of N. C. State Col- 
lege, has been active in the 
textile industry for some 
years past and is well known 
to Southern mill men. 

The American Paper and 
Tube Company manufacture 
a wide range of paper prod- 


ucts, many of which are used in the textile industry. The 


company specalizes in the production of a hardened and 


impregnated paper quill that is particularly adapted for. 


rayon and silk mills. 


7 


OFFICERS OF TEXTILE EXPOSITION AND STYLE SHOW, THE TEXTILE SCHOOL, NORTH CARO- 
LINA STATE COLLEGE, THURSDAY, APRIL 23RD 


Left to Right—Banner, W. P., Greensboro, N. C., Foreman of Knitting; McCanless, D. A., Asheville, N. C., Fore- 
man of Weaving; Warren, E. H., Kernersville, N. C., Assistant Foreman of Yarn Manufacture; Moir, T. R., Walker- 
town, N. C., Assistant Foreman of Knitting; Blackwood, E. W., Cooleemee, N. C., Assistant Superintendent of 
Weaving; Going, R. C., Fieldale, Va., Assistant Superintendent; Boland, J. A., Burlington, N.C., Assistant Fore- 


man of Designing; Wynn, Carl, Spindale, 


N. C., Foreman of Designing ; Horney, E. S., Greensboro, N. C., Assistant 


Foreman of Designing ; Moore, J. D., Forest City, N. C., Foreman of Yarn Manufacture; Shumate, A. E., Leaks- 
ville, N. C., Foreman of Dyeing; Rogers, R. L., Oakboro, N. C., Superintendent; Nelson, Thomas, Raleigh, N. C., 


Dean of Textile School. 
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Southern Textile Association To Meet At 
Blowing Rock | 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the South- 
ern Textile Association is to be held at Blowing Rock, 
N. C., on June 19th and 20th, it has been announced 
from headquarters of the Association in Charlotte. The 
sessions will be held at Mayview Manor. 

The convention proper will be preceded by the annual 
dinner of the Associate Members Division on the evening 
of June 18th. W. B. Uhler, of Spartanburg, is chairman 
of this Division. 

The program for the convention is now being prepared 
and promises to be one of unusual interest. The first 
session will be held on the morning of the 19th, . with 
President John A. McFalls presiding. The afternoon will 
be left open for the annual regular golf tournament and 
other recreation features. The annual banquet will be 
held that evening and the concluding session, including a 
business meeting, will be held on the morning of the 
20th. 

Blowing Rock is one of the most beautiful mountain 
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resorts in the country and Mayview Manor ranks as one 
of the leading resort hotels in the South. 

Indications are that the attendance this year will be 
unusually large. Members are requested to make their 
hotel reservations direct to Jack C. Craft, manager of 
the Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


OBITUARY 


L. LOWENSTEIN 


Funeral services were held in New York for A. L. 
Lowenstein, 62, of New York, who died there Saturday 
after an illness of one day with leukemia. 

Mr. Lowenstein, head of the converters and printers of 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, was president of the Rock Hill 
Printing and Finishing Company, Rock Hill, S. C. 

He was considered an important figure in the process- 
ing branch of the cotton industry. In addition to being 
head of the Lowenstein and Rock Hill firms, he was also 
president of the Classic Mills, Inc., Aleo Mills, Inc., Pick- 
wick Draperies, Inc, 


Textile School Has Seventeenth Exposition 


The final decision of the judges in the ninth annual 


Style Show of the N. C. State College Textile School, 
held last week, awarded the grand prize to Mildred Cov- 
ington of Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, N. C. 
Miss Covington’s home is in McColl, S. C. 

A wide variety of garments prepared from cloth de- 
signed and woven by the State College textile students, 

was modelled by the girls at the Style Show in Pullen 
- Hall in competition for prizes offered by North Carolina 
manufacturers and Raleigh merchants. | 

The Seventeenth Annual Students’ Textile Exposition 
was held in connection with the Style Show. All processes 
used in the textile industry, from the converting of the 
raw cotton into finished products, were shown during the 
Exposition, as well as many intricate textile machines 
operated by students. 


Robert L. Rogers, a member of the textile senior class, 
presided over the day’s program as superintendent. 


BEGUN IN 1928 


The Style Show was originated in 1928 by Dean Thom- . 


as Nelson, head of the Textile School, in an effort to 
stimulate interest in cotton products by demonstrating 
the utility and beauty of garments made from all-cotton 
or cotton-and-rayon fabrics. 


The first prize winners from the different colleges are 
as follows: Margaret Lipe, Appalachian; Dorothy and 
Helen Craven, Catawba; Virginia Kerns, Elon; Billie 
Jane Ruff, Flora MacDonald; Alice Reaves, Louisburg; 
Jane Allen, Meredith; Mary Glover, Peace; Martha 
Johnson, Queens-Chicora; Mary Nelson Anderson, Sa- 
lem; Virginia Heaton, St. Mary’s; and Clara Knox, Wo- 
man’s College. _ 


Pictured above is the group of young ladies from eleven North Carolina Colleges who took part in the Style Show 
conducted by the Textile School of North Carolina State College, Raleigh, on April 23rd. The garments were 
made from fabrics designed and woven by students in the Textile School and the yarns used in the fabrics were 
spun, bleached and dyed by the Textile students. One hundred and twenty-six took part, some not in picture. 
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Textile Tests Subject of Eastern Carolina 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 13) 


separate; put it through the comber and all the way 
through and got about a half-dozen stops. Then we went 
back and set the licker-in to 7 and the flats down to 7 
and ran the rest of the lap from this card and ran it 
through the same comber and through the same slubber 
and drawing and intermediates and put it through, and 
we could tell a lot of difference in the number of neps 
that we had in our finished stuff. That is the way we 
made our tests. 

Chairman: Which was the best way, so far as the 
results were concerned? 

Mr. Burns: The one with the licker-in set to 7 and 
the flats set to 7. 


Use or. SLIVER TESTER 


Chairman: We will go on to the next question, “What 
will a sliver tester tell you about your card or drawing 
sliver?” 

W. L. Lynch, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford: This 
sliver tester which Mr. McConnell spoke about is made 
more or less as a precision instrument, and it measures 
the sliver for roundness—that is, whether it is thicker 
here or thinner down there. I think the sliver tester is 
the most accurate machine we have for making tests on 
cards and rawing. You can change your settings and 
make a test with the sliver tester and see whether you 
have improved the sliver any. Then you do not have to 
take it all down through the mill. I think sometimes 
after making a change we find our results better because 
we feel they should be better. But an instrument of this 
kind has no feeling, and it really tells you whether it is 
better or worse. It magnifies little variations in the 
density of the sliver. It is so accurate that you can take 

a leaf that comes out of the cotton and put it in there and 
you will see the needle vibrate up and down. 


Twist In RovInG 


Chairman: Next question, “How can you tell when 
the correct amount of twist is being put into your rov- 

ing?” 

T. W. Mullen, Supt., Rosemary Mig. Co., Roanoke 
- Rapids: I don’t know. It is largely guesswork. You 
can take the matter up with the spinner and get him to 
tell you whether he thinks it is the proper twist or not. 
But that is largely guesswork, as I said. The really mod- 
ern way of testing, | believe, would be to take the roving 
tester and see if it is right. . 

Mr. Honeycutt: I take it to the spinner and let him 
say whether it is right. 

Chairman: Mr. Mullen, you would not use that in- 
strument as the final test to tell you what twist to put 
in? 

Mr. Mullen: I would run some tests to determine that. 

Chairman: Will anyone mention any tests that have 
been devised in the spinning room to determine whether 


they have the proper twist—or the best they can get, at 
any rate? 


BREAKING STRENGTH AND TWIST 


Mr. Lanier: We do not have one of those little ma- 
chines, but we have some neighbors who do have, and 
they are kind enough sometimes to let us make some 
tests. We made one a few years ago and found we had 
too much twist in the roving, according to the test. So 
we went back home and made some changes in the roving 
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and immediately noticed the breaking strength going 
down. (I put one speeder on the regular twist we were 
using and another on the twist we were just starting to 
use and put a spinning frame on the roving from each.) 
We found the breaking strength much better with the 
twist we had been using than with the new one. I don’t 
know whether that has been the experience of other men 
or not, but that was certainly our experience. We went 
back then to our regular twist and have been able to keep 
the breaking strength up. It depends on the cotton you 
are using. We could not run the roving as soft without 
sacrificing the breaking strength of our yarn. 

Mr. Miley: .I don’t think you can take the roving 
tester as infallible. I have had the same experience as 
Mr. Lanier. I made a test, and the roving tester indi- 
cated that we should take out twist. I did not put the 
whole mill on it, but just one frame. We found we could 
take out a little twist, but not half of what the tester 
indicated. I think, in the final analysis, to determine the 
best twist you might use the roving tester to get an indi- 
cation, but I would not follow it without testing my yarn 
all the way through. 


INSTRUMENT IS INDICATOR 


“Mr. McConnell: I had one of the first machines that 
the Belger people got out, and I used that machine re- 
ligiously. It is an indicator. The most important virtue 
of a Belger tester is that it gives you the evenness of 
tension through your doff from end to end, if you test as I 
did. I tested every frame in my mill, and I had 200 fly 
frames—finisher frames. Once a month every frame in 
my mill was tested. The variations up and down only 
interested me mildly, you might say; but the variations in 
line by bisecting those curves interested me a lot. We 
found that the variations in the doff influenced our work. 
I happened to be telling that to a man from a big mill in 
the North, and he told me he found the same thing—that 


the variation from end to end of the doff was more im- 


portant. 

Mr. Mullen: Will the Belger tester take care of the 
staple of your cotton? Suppose you were making 21s 
yarn out of 15/16-inch cotton and also out of 1 1/32- 
inch cotton; then you could not use the same twist in 
your roving. I imagine that would take care of it, 
though. 

Mr. McConnell: You might have to put in more 
twist for 74-inch staple, and probably do. But theoreti- 
cally your twist resistance should be the same. You put 


in the twist only in order to get the roving through the 
creel. 


Roti SETTINGS 


Chairman: Mr. McConnell, how do you determine the 
best steel-roll settings and top-roll settings for your rov- 
ing frames? 

Mr. McConnell: ‘That depends on the speed you are 
running and the cotton you are running. The only sen- 
sible answer to that question is, just as close as you can 


set it. I could not tell you; nobody could tell you. The 


only safe plan is by starting out with what you think is 
right—4 on slubbers, 3/16 on intermediates, and % on 
fine frame—and working back. Your best breaks will 
come with the closest setting that will allow you to draft 
without pulling through in bunches. 

Chairman: Is there any instrument that will give you 
the setting? | 

Mr. McConnell: Yes, the Saco-Lowell tester will give 
you the setting on your drawing. Every fall, when the 
cotton came in, we would run it through and test it. If 
the variations were greater than I thought we should 
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have, we would try every setting we could think of until 
we got the results that we thought we ought to get. On 
the fly frames you have to go a lot by your judgment. In 
the spinning I was always able to set less than 1/16 on 
staple. 


W. V. Byers, Asst. Mer., Erwin Cotton Mills C 
Durham: 
tween the rollers for the amount of pull. You put it be- 
tween your rollers. It has a hook on it. We have one 
and use it sometimes to see whether the rollers are set as 
they should be. We do not use it religiously, but we do 
think it is worth while. 


Mr. McConnell: You fellows get cotton from several 
different districts, probably, and have to run what you 
get. If you take a staple graph of the cotton you are 
running this week, and next week take a staple graph 
from cotton of the same average length staple, here is the 
graph you get (illustrating on blackboard). The average 
length, we will say, is just the same. But in the second 


o., West 


lot there is a lot more of short fibre than in the first lot. 


That I have seen in the laboratory time after time. I 


There is an instrument made for testing be- 
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have seen cotton come from mills using supposedly the 
same type of cotton, and one sample would graph like this 
(indicating) with the sorter, and the other graph like that 
(indicating). That is what makes impossible the job of 
telling you how to set. There is no hard and fixed rule. 
You have to set at what you think will be right and work 
from that, 

Mr. Byers: Should there be a certain percentage of 
l-inch staple in that cotton before you would class it as 
l-inch cotton? 


CHARACTER OF COTTON 


Mr. McConnell: That is one thing, I suppose, that 
they call character in cottoh. There is no way of holding ° 
it. About two years ago our cotton buyer bought some 
cotton on actual sample. He pulled a sample, and when 
he got some long fibers he called it inch cotton. When 
we ran it, where our factor on filling cotton happened to 
be in the neighborhood of 1800, this factor was down to 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Two Speakers 


IcK WHITTEN, president of a so-called col- 
” lege, Commonwealth College, Mena, Arkan- 
sas, was the principal speaker at the Peace Day 
Rally at the University of North Carolina. 
Then Felix Frankfurter, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, No. 1 “brain truster” and generally regard- 
ed as the leading “‘red”’ in the United States, ap- 
peared as a Weill Lecturer and addressed the 
students on “American Citizenship,” that is, 
American citizenship a la Frankfurter. 
Dick Whitten is an avowed Communist and 


his so-called college exists only for the purpose . 


of teaching Communism.: A few years ago he 
carried his student body into Kentucky and at- 
tempted to start Communist riots during a mine 
strike but was put out of that State by the police. 

He was supposed to talk, at Chapel Hill, about 
international peace but not one word did he 
utter in condemnation of Communistic Russia 
which has built and is continuing to build the 
greatest army in the world today. 

Our pacifists direct great criticism against the 
little 140,000 army of the United States but no 


one has ever heard one of them say a word 


against Russia where the standing army is 1,- 
300,000 men and the equipped fighting force is 
over 9,000,000. 

The plea of the pacifists is for us to disarm 
completely but they seem well satisfied to see the 
land of Communism build a great war machine. 

A report of the address of Dick Whitten said 


that his audience applauded when he told about 


the great class war in which youth must fling 
itself against the battlements of predatory 
wealth, and it is evident that his speech was in 
behalf of Communism rather than peace. 

The story sent out from Chapel Hill says: 


They used to make speeches like that from soap boxes. 
Dave Clark should have heard him—or maybe it’s best he 
didn’t if there is anything likely to happen to his blood- 
pressure. | 


Dick Whitten is an ardent advocate of social 
equality with negroes and Harry Comer, Univer- 
sity Y. M. C. A. secretary, was on the platform 
with him and made a talk in support of his argu- 
ments. Harry Comer was largely responsible for 
bringing Langston Hughes, the negro Commun- 
ist, to Chapel Hill a few years ago and enter- 
tained the negro while there. 


When Langston Hughes went to Japan he was 
kicked out of the country by official action but 
at Chapel Hill he was eulogized and entertained. 

There is not much difference between a negro 
and an advocate of social equality with negroes, 


_ nor is Dick Whitten much better than Langston 


Hughes. Both are Communists. 


A report of the address of Y. M. C. A. Secre- 


tary Comer says: 


Mr. Comer told a story about something being as ‘“‘wel- 
come as an illegitimate child at a family reunion.” 

A co-ed leaned over and asked her boy friend what it 
was the speaker had said that made the crowd laugh. 


It is not the usual type of story told by Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries but then association with ne- 
groes and Communists does have its influence. 


Felix Frankfurter devoted his address to mis- 
representations of the functions and the powers 
of the United States Supreme Court. | 


He is an. active member of several organized 
minorities and he knows the ability of such 
groups to force legislation through Congress. 
Felix Frankfurter’s quarrel with the United 
States Supreme Court is that it prevents him, 
and other Reds, from making laws for the people 
of this country. 


When Whitten and Frankfurter appeared at 
Chapel Hill they brought joy to the hearts of the 


radical group of professors and it was probably 
“not displeasing” to President Frank Graham. 


Government Competition 


HE report of the Robert Committee on NRA 

and its transmission to the President by Sec- 
retary Roper, drew fire from Gordon W. McKel- 
vey, secretary of the Southern Cotton Garment 
Industry. 


Resenting what appears ‘“‘to constitute a se- 
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rious indictment of the cotton garment industry” 
and admitting that Robert committee is correct 
in its findings that there has been some departure 
from code hours and wages, Mr. McKelvey in 
turn writes the President and none too gently at 
that. Among other things he is quoted in a 
newspaper dispatch as saying: 


‘Were you ever faced with the problem of marketing 
goods in competition with Federal and State Govern- 
ments and raising cash to pay employees absolutely de- 
pending upon you, under such conditions of competi- 
tion?” the letter asks. However, the Government expects 
no bounds in creating employment. There is the recollec- 
tion of the situation last year when convict goods compe- 
tition conditions were telegraphed the White House and 
the Southern group promised industry improvement pro- 
portionate to the extent that the Government moved to 
eliminate this competition, The communication says 
‘The prison contractors are still marching on.” 


The President is told of “the gigantic needle industry 
project set up by WPA,” employing 200,000 people in 
6,000 factories “producing articles of wearing apparel our 
industry has always furnished,’ comparing with “the 
3,000 factories employing 250,000 people in our industry, 
and you will come to the conclusion that our industry is 
almost annihilated.”’ 


One Candidate Thinks Straight 


| N this period when candidates for office seem 
to vie with each other in promising the voters 
more Federal funds and more Federal control of 
local affairs, it is refreshing to hear one man 
come out boldly and declare for States’ rights 
and against the encroachment of Federal bu- 
reaus. 


Judge Ben S. Whiting, of Charlotte, a candi- 
date for Congress from the Ninth Congressional 
District of North Carolina, which includes such 
towns as Charlotte, Gastonia, Shelby, Hickory 
and Morganton, said in his announcement state- 
ment: 


I believe in, and will work for, preservation of our 
States’ rights guaranteed in the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, subject only to such orderly amendments as 
may be approved by the States themselves. 


It was our own State which, before ratifying the Fed- 
eral Constitution, insisted that it contain the 9th and 10th 
amendments, the one providing that “the enumeration in 
the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the people,” and 
the other providing that ‘‘the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people.” I do not favor substituting Federal control 
by Washington bureaus for States’ rights. 


I believe in and will work for a balanced budget to be 
arrived at by wholesale reduction in Federal expenditures, 
and not by an increase in Federal taxes. This position | 
have heretofore stated, but it is important enough to bear 
repeating. 
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Against the New Deal 


E lee following was presented to us as the prize 
winning paper in a contest offered by a mid- 
west newspaper for the article giving the sound- 
est and most logical reasons for opposing the 
New Deal. We can not vouch for its authenti- 
city. 

We are publishing it because of its humorous 
nature and because it is sure to strike a respon- 
sive chord among a great many of our readers. 


WHY I’M AGAINST THE NEW DEAL 
I am against the New Deal because of: 


FRANKLIN D. Roosevelt. 

MRS. Roosevelt. 

THOSE little Roosevelts who have been to Reno. 

THOSE little Roosevelts who have not been to Reno. 

JIM Farley. Madame Perkins. 

REX Tugwell. Felix Frankfurter. 

THE rest’of the misnamed Brain Trust. 

GENERAL Hugh Johnson. 

GENERAL Hugh Johnson’s “robbie.” 

NRA before it was declared unconstitutional. 

NRA after it was declared unconstitutional. 

MRS. Roosevelt. 

PWA, WPA, CWA, FERA, REA, AAA, TVA. 

ALL other combinations of letters. 

RAYMOND Morley—Donald Richberg. 

MRS. Roosevelt. 

UNFILLED. promises. 

UNPROMISED fulfillments. 

TAXES—More taxes—Processing taxes. 

THE slaughter of little pigs. 

THE ship subsidy scandals. 

THE great amount of government in business. 

THE infinitesimal amount of business in government | 

THE “Nourmahal.” 

UNPRECEDENTED Bureaucracy. 

THE $4,600,000.00 campaign fund. 

BOONDOGGLING. Dirt swapping. Leaf raking. 

MRS. Roosevelt. 

DEFLATION of currency. 

INFLATION of currency. 

THE repudiation of the gold clause in government bonds. 

MIDGETS in the seats of the mighty. 

NORMAN Hezekiah Davis. Dr. R. A. Morgan. 

RELIEF distribution for election purposes. 

PARLOR socialism. 

“MY-Y-Y Frien-n-nds.”’ 

THE Constitution, God save it! 

THE Supreme Court, God bless it! , 

THOMAS Jefferson. James Madison. Andrew Jackson. 

EVERY other Democrat worthy of the name. 

THE war of the Revolution, fought to establish our inde- 
pendence. 

sages between the States, fought to preserve States’ 

ights. 

THE war of 1812, fought to preserve our independence. 

MRS. Roosevelt. 

THE surrender to union labor. 

MEANINGLESS social security legislation. 

RECOGNITION of Soviet Russia. 

DR. A. E. Morgan. David Lilienthal. Roy Howard. 

THE PEOPLE who are for it. The people who are 
against it. And, last, but by no means least, the 


ubiquitous Mrs. Roosevelt. Or have I mentioned her 
before? 
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Mill N It 
i Norwoop, N. C.—-Norwood Manufacturing Company 

have installed the Breton Mineral Process in their plant 

on the latest Saco-Lowell one-process system of picking. 

LOW EST CO STS I Fort Mii, $. C.—-The Springs Cotton Mills is having 
| the Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., install their “No 

from Drip” slasher exhaust system on their slasher units. | 

S nn n B obbi ns Tarsoro, N. C.—A curtailment of working hours at 
pi i 4 Hart and Fountain Print Cloth Mills here, ascribed to a 
decline in the cloth market, was announced ‘by V ice-Presi- 


dent John Youngblood. 
The new schedule, effective Monday, cut ten hours from 


W. B. the former 40-hour schedule at each of the two plants. 
gq rp eq mi s on The pay per hour will not be changed, Mr. Youngblood 


i Let us tell you why i 


STANLEY, N, C.—The Lola Mills, Inc., manufacturers 
of combed peeler and carded peeler threads, has installed 
new boiler equipment, and has been engaged in renovating 
and painting the mill building and overhauling the mill — 
village. Special finishing machinery for thread and knit- | 
ting yarns has also been added. Other installations in- 
clude the installation of new filter and water softener, to- 
TO gether with new dyeing and bleaching equipment. 


BREWTON, ALA.—The Brewton Silk Mill, which has 
; He | been closed for several months, will resume operations this 
month when the first shipments of silk arrive. It will be 


a ABBOTT MACHI N E co. eu operated under the name of the Starr Silk Company, with 


WILTON, N. H. i Vaughn A. Starr as general manager. 


Kinston, N. C.—Local bondholders bought the Cas- 


= well Cotton Mills for 076,000 at a court sale. The sale 
RADICALLY DIFFERENT : 


must be confirmed by the Federal District Court. The 
plant, which formerly employed between 300 and 500 
POWER LAWN 
MOWER 


persons, has been idle since the end of 1934. Attorneys 
for the purchasers indicated they would seek to sell the 
mill to interests that would operate it. With the plant, 

A factory demonstrating man near you. Free & 
= trial, no obligation. The Mower in action is the & 
= only salesman. It must sell itself. Drop card to | 


went a number of operatives’ dwellings. 
= THE MERRITT COMPANY : 


: Box 1225 Charlotte, N. C. 


BurLincton, N. C.—The North Carolina State De- 
partment has issued a charter to Rufus D. Wilson, Inc., 
with an authorized capital of $150,000. 

Mr. Wilson, who is manager of the Wilson Finishing 
Company, now has under construction on Trade street a 
modern factory building in which he will begin the oper- 
ation of a hosiery industry, specializing in the manufac- 
ture of full fashioned hosiery. 

An order was placed several weeks ago for machinery, 
and it is expected that factory delivery will be ready when 
the building contract is completed. 


ATHENS, GA.—A major industrial concern is assured 
for this Georgia community with the arrival of Monday, 
April 27th, of the contract between the Athens Chamber 
of Commerce and t he Rodgers Hosiery Mill, providing 
for the establishment at Athens of a plant by that com- 
pany. The agreement has been signed by officers of the 
mills and the Chamber of Commerce. Within the next 
few days grading on the property, located at the intersec- 
tion of Brookford Drive and Hillcrest, where the plant 
will be built, will begin. The Rodgers Hosiery Mill, un- 
der the terms of the contract, will build an $80,000 build- 
ing on the property for its Athens unit, employing several 
hundred operatives. The payroll, it is estimated, will 
amount to around $5,000 weekly. 


Costs half; lasts twice as long—indefinitely if ; 
oiled regularly; Cuts tallest grass; 10 acres daily, 3 
= 2 gallons gas. Child's play. 
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Icarp, N. C.—Organization of the Burke Cordage 
Company at Icard was completed here when a deed and 
bill of sale, transferring all the real estate and assets of 
the Icard cordage Company, were turned over to the new 
firm, according to an announcement by ©. W. Bagby, 
attorney for B. B. Blackwelder, receiver for the old con- 
cern. 

_ The Icard Cordage Company had been in receivership 
since December 1, 1935. 

Creditors of the old corporation have been paid in full, 
Mr. Bagby said, and the plant is now being operated by 
the Burge Cordage Company. Officers of the new firm 
are: C.A. Spencer, Morganton, president; J. L. Morgan, 
Marion, vice-president; and John Yancey, Marion, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

P. A. Hutchinson and Murray Shore are in charge of 
the office, which will remain at Icard. 


Tucapau, S. C.—Liquidation of the Tucapau Mills 
Company is scheduled for Thursday, May 21st, notices of 
the meeting to be held on that date at the mill office here 

being sent out from Boston by Merrill G. Hastings, secre- 
tary. 

Tucapau was recently sold to W. S. Montgomery and 
Associates of Spartanburg, and application has been made 
for a charter for the Startex Mills, successors to Tucapau. 

The meeting is being held to wind up the affairs of the 
company and to distribute among the stockholders the 
proceeds of the liquidation. 
standing claims will be followed by the liquidation of the 
company and the name Tucapau will, in manufacturing 
circles, go out of existence. The town will, it is presumed, 
still be known by that name, although the new company 
will be known as the Startex Mills. 

It is one of the oldest manufacturing plants in the 
State and for many years enjoyed a successful existence. 
In recent years, however, it has been beset by labor trou- 
bles and was idle much of last year. 


SHELBY, N. C.—The Eton Mill Company of Shelby 
has been granted 90 days, or until July 25th, to present 
reorganization plans under an order signed by Judge E. 
Yates Webb to Trustees J. R. Dover, Jr., and Earle A. 
Hamrick. Mr. Hamrick is president of the company. 

The trustees filed with the request for time extension 
on organization plans an audit of the mill under their 
operation. The audit shows total assets of $521,651.85 
as of February 29th. The report showed merchandise 
tied up by Thoms Company of New York totaling $42,- 
274.97. 


Judge Webb’s order set forth that “It appearing that 


the Eton Mill Company is ready to submit a reasonable 


_ plan of organization as soon as the stock held by Charles 
D. Thom & Co. is released from court, and that said stock 
will probably be released during the month of May, and 
further that the trustees have good prospects of making 
money for the Eton Mill, be it ordered that J.-R. Dover, 
Jr., and Earle A. Hamrick continue to serve as trustees. 

Mr. Hamrick and Mr. Dover reported that by audit of 
A. M. Pullen & Co., Eton Mill for the last 12 weeks oper- 
ated at a loss of $5,357.57, due in part to the unusual 
expense of $1,167.91 for auditing by A. M. Pullen & Co. 
It was reported that the mill had been idle three of the 
past 12 weeks operating the remainder of the time on.a 
40 to 60 per cent capacity, and that it is now operating at 
an 80 per cent capacity. 


The payment of ‘all out- | 
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Mill News Items Southern 


WILL GIVE 
YEARS OF 


SERVICE 


THE VOQGEL Number Fourteen is designed for 
installation in mills and factories where severe 
weather conditions do not prevail. It is sturdy 
in construction and economical in operation. 


While this is not a frost-proof outfit, if can 
be made semi-frost proof by use of the — 
VOGEL Number One Valve. This affords partial 
protection in case of unexpected cold weather. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. LOUIS, MO. 


Products 


TF ITS PAPER | 
Send lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Bosche. t Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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View of Knitting 


HE Thirty-second Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition, 

held last week in Commercial Museum, Philadel- 

phia, in point of floor space taken by exhibitors, 
was the largest in the history of the shows. The attend- 
ance was large throughout the week and visitors showed 
a great deal of interest in the display of machinery equip- 
ment and supplies that go into the operation of knitting 
mills in the many varied products of the mills. 


Among the exhibits shown were the following: 


American Bemberg Corp., New York, showed Bemberg 
yarns and display of fabrics made from these yarns, in- 
cluding circular knit goods. Representatives: T. Wood, 
Z. H. Heuston, Miss Louise Huston and H. H. Chappell. 
Several company executives also attended. 


American Enka Corp., New York, showed gloves and 
glove fabrics, brassiere cloths, underwear, polo shirts and 
hosiery, manufactured from their company’s yarns by a 
number of the most prominent knitting mills in the coun- 
try. J. A. Van Laer was in charge and H. H. Annings, 
sales manager, and E. W. Martin were present. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn., showed their 
reguiar line of silk and rayon throwing machinery and 
called special attention to their new large package ma- 
chines for winding and twisting. The increased interest 
in larger packages made the exhibit especially interesting. 
The company also display the high speed single end twis- 
ters with emphasis on the oilless operation features. Rep- 
resentatives were A. L. Lewis, R. F. Lenihan, Fred Sails, 
J. R. Breen, Il. R. Rowe, E. H. Pierce, T. Dewhyrst and 
Harold Morton. 


The Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., displayed their 
Humiduct system. This is essentially a sheet metal duct, 
with a Bahnson unit humidifier at one end. It was espe- 
cially developed to obtain high evaporative capacity and 
accurate and positive ventilation for cooling hot close 
rooms.. F. §. Framback was in charge. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, displayed 
their Tube-Tex combination wet-spread extracting and 
processing machine in operation. They also showed their 


j 


Arts Exhibition 


Thirty-Second Knitting Arts 


Exhibition 


_ Tube-Tex combination ranges, which contintously and in 
one operation wet-spread, extract, process, dry condition, - 


steam finish measure and roll up knitted fabrics. They 
also showed fabrics that had been finished by the Tube- 
Tex process. In attendance were Harry W. Butterworth, 
Jr., J. Ebert Butterworth, DeHaven’ Butterworth, Morti- 
mer Cohn, W. E. H. Bell, Jean Cohn and Jules Walter. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., had recep- 
tion spaces only. The following representatives of the 
company were present: Geo, R. West, Jr., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; J. Burton Frierson, Jr., Chattanooga, Tenn.; E. R. 
Kimball, Chattanooga, Tenn.; D. O. Blevins, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; 8S. L. Diggle, Charlotte, N .C.; Fred Lemmond, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. Blackwood Cameron, Reading, Pa.; 
Alexander Cameron, Reading, Pa.; Fred W. Frank, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Alfred G. Symonds, New York City; E. M. 
Townsend, Jr., New York City; R. H. Perkins, Boston, 
Mass.; Geo. Ralglish, Utica, N. Y. 


DuPont Rayon Co., The Acele Division, showed their 
acetate yarns for various uses, as well as the fabrics and 
garments. Carl Il. Taber was in charge of their exhibit. 
The DuPont Rayon Company’s Viscose Process Depart- 
ment was represented in Booths 195 and 196 and 224 and 
225 by C. G. Hookey of the Philadelphia office. Fabrics 
and garments made of viscose process yarns were shown. 


General Electric Co., Philadelphia, built their their ex- 


hibit around Pyranol, a newly developed synthetic liquid 


that is being used to replace oil in such places as power 
transformers, capacitors and high voltage cable. The 
company also showed a line of transformers, motors, 
switches, etc., that are largely used in the knit goods mills. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. displayed their newest 
developments in mercury vapor lighting for knitting and 
weaving mills. A new unit shown for the first time was 
the new 250-watt, high density mercury lamp and new 
models of Cooper- Hewitt and incandescent lamps. Repre- 
sentatives were Charles F. Streibig, D. R. Grandy, W. R. 
Flounders, R. B. Chipman, F. Moos and L. F. Gerisch. 


Hygrolit, Inc., Kearny, N. J., showed their latest 1937 
BDE/F3 yarn conditioning machine for cones and pack- 
ages of yarns. H. E. Kresse was in charge. 


View of Kmitting Arts Exhibition 
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Laurel Soap Co., Philadelphia, had a display of hosiery 
and other knit goods that had been treated with Laurel 
Soaps and their finishing, delustering and waterproofing 
compounds. C. E. Bertolet, president, was in charge and 
the following attended: A. Henry, Southern representa- 
tive; A. L. Hayes, New York; E. W. Seasongood, Penn- 
sylvania; C. C. Hagelgans and Wm. H. Bertolet, Jr. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J., displayed 
their line of products for boiling-off and finishing hosiery 
and underwear. They called special attention to their new 
waterproofing compound Aqua-Proof W. Samples of the 
compounds were shown, together with samples of knit 
goods finished with Onyx products. Representatives were: 
Chas. D. Threngart, sales manager; Walter Huber, Leon 
Brick, Elgar Brick and Jack Trezise. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., Philadelphia, had an 
exhibit of the newest drying machines for raw stock, skein 
and warp yarns, packages, hosiery, underwear, towelng, 
piece goods. The company also showed new developments 
in enter drying, carbonizing equipment, twist setting ma- 
_ chines and vacuum extractors. W. W. Sibson, H. O. Kauf- 
mann and C. H. Reumann were in attendance. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L., showed va- 
rious styles of ring travelers, including their patented 
bevel edge and Ne-Bow travelers. Amos Bowen, president 
and treasurer; Lee Bolton, Carl Smith and Wm. P. 
Vaughan, Southern representative, were present. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, exhibited several ma- 
chines in operation. One No. 50 gang of six spindles was 
shown equipped for winding rayon cones. This had the 
new straight-belt drive where one belt is used to drive 
twelve spindles. It will also have the gear gain mechan- 
ism for positively laying the yarn on the cone. They als~ 
exhibited a No. 50 gang equipped for winding silk on paper 
_ cones with a new and special pineapple cone attachment. 
With this attachment four-wind gears are used, which re- 
duce the traverse speed but keep the same spindle svee?. 
This saves wear on moving parts, but maintains the same 
spindle production. A Roto-koner was also shown equip- 
ped for winding knitting yarns to paper cones. This ma- 
chine uses the patented rotating traverse roll which elim- 
inates all reciprocating guides. The following were in at- 
tendance: Robert A. Leeson, president; E. 0. Smith, vice- 
president; P. D. Howe. treasurer; Robert Leeson. sales 
manager; E. A. DeWolf, chief engineer; I. E. Wynne, 
Charlotte. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence. R. I., used their 
space as a place in which to meet friends. Byron H. Wa- 
terman and John A .Hull were present. 


Viscese Co., Philadelphia. Their exhibit in Booths 305 
and 306 showed Crown Brand rayon yarns for the knittine 
trade and fabrics. W. D. Benson, M. H. Morse, T. H. 
Andrews and representatives from branch offices attended. 


Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J., showed many chem- 
ical specialties for processing hosiery and underwear, in- 
cluding scouring agents such as Louple W-950, a very 
energetic product: hvdrosulphites and special stripping 
agents like Hydrolite W-923; delusters, finishes, softeners. 
oils, including Monopole Oil, Oratol W-746 C, sulnhonated 
olive and castor, soluble fine oils. soaking oils for the knit- 
ter, weaver and throwster, particularly those used in the 
direct knitting formula, and hoil-off oils, esvecially a new 
development in this line. F. G. Henckel, their Philadelphia 
representative, was in charge of the booth, assisted by the 
following members of the sales force: C. R. Bruning, M. 
F. Costello, W. Deuble, J. F. McDonagh, C. J. Rahm, H. 
Sweetman, G. W. Searell and C. E. Wright. G. J. Des- 
mond, secretary and sales manager. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. A. A. WHITENER 


Hickory, N. C_—Mrs. Emma Kestler Whitener, 60, 
wife of A. A. Whitener, prominent Hickory attorney and 
textile manufacturer, died at her home here Tuesday after 
an illness of several months. 

She is survived by her husband and several sons and 
daughters. 
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PREVENT Minky Alling 


ON QUILLING OR COPPING REVERSE TWIST YARNS 


LEFT on COUNTERCLOCKWISE WIND 


TAKES OUT TWIST ON"Z TWIST YARNS IN SHUTTLE 


UNIVERSAL REVERSE WIND ATTACHMENT 
FOR NO. 99 UNIVERSAL WINDER 


UNIVERSAL WINDING Co. 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE UTICA 
SPRINGFIELD CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


Meupree 

American AssOcIAT rot 
. OF NURSERYMEN 
NURSERYMEN'S ASSOCIA’ 


IT PAYS TO PLANT YOUR PROPERTY 


Peace vs. Strife 


| Contented employees are necessary if you are to operate 
at a profit. If you can make them feel they live in a home 

instead of merely some place with a roof over it they will 
| become attached to it. The result is less labor turnover. 
fewer disturbances, peace instead of turmoil, strife, and 
strikes. 


A house does not look like a home unless there is shrub- 
bery, trees, grass. 


‘We specialize in furnishing and planting beautiful 
quality trees and shrubs at a reasonable price and have 
served many mills in the Carolinas and neighboring 
states. Let us serve you. 


Now is the time Plant this spring 


The Howard-Hickory 
Nursery 
Hickory, N. C. | 
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THE BEST INSURANCE 
IS A STEWART FENCE 


A Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence, the 
only fence on the market with beam construction through- 
out, is unquestionably the 
best property insurance you 
can buy. 


On the job 24 hours every 
day in the year, this tireless 
watchful servant keeps out 
trespassers and vandals— 
gives absolute control, by 
means of entrance gates, of 
all who enter or leave. 


Investigate the many superi- 
orities of Stewart Fences. 
Write for illustrated catalog, or see the 
Stewart representative in your vicinity. 


(Agents wanted in a few remaining unallotied 
territories ) 


NS 


FENCES 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
317 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio ‘af 
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Classified Ads_ 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


| DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


| DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY : 


| $11 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass, 
Sou. Agents 
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JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
P. O. Box 343 . o. 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Textile Tests Subject of Eastern Carolina 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 17) 


1200. There was absolutely no comeback. The cotton 
buyer probably should not have bought it. What [ am 
hoping for is that in time we shall have some way of doing 
that speedily, so the mill will know what it is buying. In 
l-inch cotton the staple average is about 34-inch. Good 
l-inch cotton should average 34-inch staple; that is, half 
of it will be better than 1-inch and half of it will be below 
34-inch. 

Mr. Harden: Would Mr. McConnell set his rolls for 
the ones that draft the weakest? That is, would he set 
them as close as possible for the shortest fiber? 

Mr. McConnell: You can’t. If you have one sore spot 
in your mill it will kill your whole mill. No man in any 
mill can have his machines set right for the cotton all the 
time. 

Mr. Harden: The reason I asked that question is that 
I want to give us all the benefit of some hard experience 
I had. Mr. Byers had been at Erwin and had pretty 
bulky stock coming through those rolls all the time. 
When he came to Durham he and I had a pretty hot 


argument about spacing the rolls for drafting, because I 
had been on pretty fine numbers. I found that I had to | 


open up and set wider than I had ever thought I could. I 


had thought previously that the closer I could set, the 


better off I would be. 


STRETCH IN WARN AT SLASHER 


Chairman: I am going to skip a few questions now 
and take up this one: “Can you determine the amount 
of stretch in the warp at the slasher? How? Can the 
percentage of size applied be measured accurately? How? 
Can the moisture content be measured? How?” 

Mr. Byers: We have a couple of instruments that will 
measure yardage. It is our practice to use those, placing 
one on the back, where the warp enters the size box, and 
one on the front, on the drag roll. We run 100 yards at 
the back and then see what the instrument will register 
on the front and in that way determine the amount of 
stretch. In other words, if it runs 100 yards at the back 
and it delivers 101 yards at the front, we figure we have 
1 per cent stretch. 

Chairman: I think that answers it very accurately. 
How about the percentage of size applied? How do we 
find that out? Do we just guess, or do we not worry 
about it? Does that include the moisture content? 

Mr. Harden: To get the percentage of size in a prac- 
tical way in the slasher room, we just simply weigh our 
warp and take the difference in the weight without the 
size and the weight with the size. ae . 


(Continued next week) 


Proposes Cotton Promotion Plan 


AW cotton interests were challenged by C. K. Ever- 

ett, manager of the New Uses Section of the Cot- 

ton-Textile Institute, New York, to assume their 
share of the burden in the expansion of existing uses and 
the development of new outlets for cotton. 

Addressing the annual convention of the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association at the Adolphus Holte, Dal- 
las, Texas, April 24th, Mr. Everett gave assurance that 
the cotton mills of the country would match, dollar for 
dollar, the subscriptions of cotton growers and shippers 
to a proposed central promotional fund. 

Reviewing the Institute’s efforts since its creation to 
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stimulate an increased consumption, Mr. Everett cited as 
outstanding achievements in the development of new 
markets, the projected construction of 1,000 miles of 
cotton roads this year through the co-operation of the 
Department of Agriculture and increasing success of the 
Institute-sponsored annual National Cotton Week promo- 
tions by stores throughout the country. 


“But this fight for new markets and to hold those we 
now have is your fight, too,’ Mr. Everett told the cotton 
shippers, reminding them that in the last analysis cotton 
farmers and cotton shippers have a greater stake than 


have the cotton mills in the outcome of the struggle be- . 


tween competing fibres. Pointing, as an example, to 
rayon menacing the present predominant position of cot- 
ton in the women’s apparel field, Mr: Everett emphasized 
that thousands of cotton looms and hundreds of thou- 
sands of cotton spinning spindles have been diverted 
already to the production of rayons. 


‘When public favor shifts, the manufacturer can fol- 
low the trend and shift more of his machinery to rayon. 
But what of the cotton shipper? Where will the cotton 
farmer sell his cotton and to whom will the shipper ship?” 


Mr. Everett suggested an adaptation by the cotton 
industry—growers, shippers and manufacturers—of the 
plan successfully undertaken by the wool industry whose 
promotional efforts are financed by contributions of 10 
cents a bag by. wool growers deducted by the wool dealer 
at the time his buyer is making settlement. Others in the 
industry, including wool combers, spinners and weavers, 
contribute to the fund on definitely established bases. 


Appealing for action before the convention adjourns, 
Mr. Everett proposed that beginning with the new crop 
of cotton a deduction of one cent per bale be made in 
settling with the grower or his agent. The money so 
deducted would be forwarded to the central fund in the 
name of the grower with the contribution of the buyer on 
the same or some other acceptable basis. 


“The mills would be expected to match the subscrip- 
tions of the growers and buyers,” said Mr. Everett, con- 
tinuing. “‘The result would be a fund adequate to insure 
the aggressive co-ordinated program that must be under- 
taken if, indeed, we are to maintain even the present 
volume of cotton consumption, not to mention increasing 
it. 


“T do not say that this is the only or the ideal plan. I 
do say it offers the basis for discussion and action before 
this convention adjourns. If we agree on the principle 
that ours is a common fight, details can be ironed out 
and a practicable strategy determined. I am not familiar 
with the procedure of your association but I am at the 
disposal of the appropriate committee or group to co- 


operate in mapping a plan for submission to this conven- 
tion. 


An interesting feature of the Institute’s educational 
activities, according to Mr. Everett, was a successful cam- 
paign to popularize the 108-inch full length bed sheet 
which has practically eliminated the formerly favored 90- 
inch length. | 

‘‘Today’s promotional efforts in behalf of cotton,” said 
Mr. Everett, “are indeed a far cry from that despairing 
proposal of only a few years ago to solve the problem of 
increasing the consumptiton of cotton goods by inducing 
every Chinaman in China to add an inch to his shirt-tail. 

“Don’t laugh! The author of that idea may have been 
inspired and only a few years ahead of his time! Noth- 


ing is impossible for an industry which can add 18 inches 
to the bed sheets of its own country and convince hard- 
headed engineers that cotton cloth makes better good 
roads,” 


| 
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Equipment For Sale 
Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT AD 


The 
House of Service | 
To North and South 

Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. = 
Francis B. Boyer 


Cotton Card Grinders 


Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 
Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders 


Shear Grinders 


_ All Makes of Grinders Promptly 
and Thoroughly Repaired 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Greenville, 8. C.: 21 Byrd Blvd. 
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Co., denim, 75,000 yards. 


We Manufacture 
LEATHER BELTING 


LOOP PICKERS 
MILL STRAPPING 


BELTING 


REPAIRED 


Used Belting 
At Attractive Prices 


Telephone Day 2218 Night 8916 


PLYWOOD BOXES = 
OUR BOXES ARE THE— = 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
= 614 Johnston Bidg. Phone 2-1075 


Contracts On Textiles For 
WPA 


Washington—Adwards for furnish- 
ing approximately 1 million yards of 
textiles to the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration on which bids were open- 
ed at the procurement division, Treas- 
ury Department, April 23rd, as per 
bid Invitation 99-T, were made 
known as follows: 


Batavia Mills, gingham, 100,000 
yards; chambray, light weight, 50,- 
000 yards; twill, 20,000 yards; 
sheeting, 100,000 yards. Carnac Cot- 
tons, Inc., pajama checks, 50,000 
yards. Leslie Evans, chambray, type 
A, 20,000 yards. M. Lowenstein & 
Son, percales, 300,000 yards; cotton 
prints, 300,000 yards. Pepperell Mfg. 
George 
Wood Sons Co., birdseye, 25,000 
yards, 


Assess Cotton Mills 


Columbia, C.—The complete 
and assessment and equalization of 
cotton mills and other textile indus- 
tries by the South Carolina Tax Com- 
mission for the year 1935 for Lancas- 
ter County are as follows: Springs 


Cotton Mills at Lancaster, $1,423.- 
475, and Springs Mill (Kershaw 
unit) at Kershaw, $302,600... The 
grand total for the county is $1,276,- 
075, 
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60-—Stafford 20 Harness Dobbies: 


300,000—-Spinning Rings, all sizes; 


frames. 


FOR SALE 


60-—C,. & K, Harness Double Index Dobbies, % gauge, practically new; 
15,000—-Medium Whitin Spindles with %-inch whirl; 


i—10 x 5 Woonsocket Slubber, 84 Spindles, bought new in 1928; 
5—8 x 3% Woonsocket Speeders, 152 Spindles to frame, 
We carry large stock of new and used supplies for practically all makes of 


TEXTILE SALVAGE COMPANY, INC. 


Phone 2-0118—P. O. Box 146 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


in excellent condition. 
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Classitied Department 


estates, institutions, 


_ life. High pressure. 
sucking cigarettes. 
an ex-mill executive. 


Tritt 


MAN WANTED 


To demonstrate different Power Lawn Mower to cities, cemeteries, golf courses, 
and mill communities. 
Own car, carry 350 pound demonstrator; deposit security for same. Right man, 
following instructions, can make more money and build care-free business for 

Past performing world sales record holders. 60% time out 
This is a man’s job; references exchanged. Man ought to be 
May be over forty. 


99% work ability, 1% fallibility. 


Smart enough to keep still and half 


that 1% talk ability used to introduce our real salesman, i.e. The Mower itself. 


For information write the Merritt Company, Box B-17, c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—A position as cloth designer 
or assistant designer. Employed at 
present. Can furnish A-1 references. 
Address “Designer,” care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


MALE stenographer, 
25, single, 
stock records, sales and office routine, 
presently employed, desires textile con- 


clerk, bookkeeper, 
thoroughly farmiliar with 


nection with future, preferably sales- 
work, anywhere. Address Stenographer, 
care Textile Bulletin. 


a Paul B. Eaton 

PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. c.] 
| Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


U. S. Consumption 
Of Cotton in March 


Washington.—Counting round as 
half bales, except foreign, which is in 
500-pound bales, 548,913 running 
‘bales of cotton were consumed during 
March, compared with 482,373 bales 
during the same month last year, ac- 
cording to preliminary statistics made 
public by the Census Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce. Consumption 
for the eight months period ending 
March 3lst, this year, totaled 4,072,- 
759 bales compared with 3,647,359 
bales during the same period a year 
ago. 

Cotton on hand March 31st in con- 
suming establishments totaled 1,334,- 
394 bales, compared with 1,116,018 
bales on March 31st last year, while 
in public storage and at compresses 
for the two periods there was a total 
of 6,570,182 bales and 7,788,346 
bales, respectively. 


Of total consumption during March 


this year 464,934 bales were used in 
cotton growing States, 67,578 bales in 
New England States, and 16,401 
bales in all other States. Linters con- 
sumed during March this year totaled 
60,811 bales compared with 65,810 
bales in March last year. 

Included in March consumption 
were 5,019 bales Egyptian cotton, 5,- 
261 bales other foreign cotton, and 
1,777 bales American-Egyptian cot- 
ton. | 


i G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening Bs. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Charlotte, N. Cc. 


) Box 533 


Exports in March amounted to 
405,000 bales, valued at $25,883,000 
compared with 406,000 bales, valued 
at $25,920,000 in February and 318 
million bales, valued at $21,209,000 
in March, 1935, according to figures 
compiled in the Department of Com- 
merce, 


Exports for the eight months, Au- 
gust to March, aggregated 4,814,000 
bales, valued at $309,627,000 com- 
pared with 3,573,000 bales, valued at 
$244,463,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1934-1935. This represents 
a volume increase of 1,241,000 bales, 
or 35 per cent, and a value increase 
of $65,164,000, or 27 per cent. The 
exports for the eight months exceeded 
by 15,000 bales the total exports for 
the 1934-1935 season. 


Larger shipments were recorded 
for Japan, United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, Poland, Canada, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands during the 
eight months period of this season, 


compared with the corresponding pe- 


riod of 1934-1935, but smaller quan- 
tities were shipped to Italy, Spain, 
China, and Sweden. 


Greenville Mills May Curtail 


Greenville, S. C—Curtailment of 
operations some time in the next 30 
days may become necessary unless 
there is an increased demand for cot- 
ton mill goods, several local mill men 
declared. 
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“The demand for goods is very 
poor,” said T. M. Marchant, head of 
the Victor-Monaghan Mills. “The 
price is also very spotty, so unless 
there is an improvement, I think the 
mills will have to do something. For- 
eign competition, the fact that many 
have no money with which to pur- 
chase cotton goods, and other factors 
are responsible for this state of the 
textile industry.” | 


File Complaint Against 


Japan Bleached Goods — 


Washington.—A general complaint 
against imports of Japanese bleached 
goods has been filed with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. The complaint is 
understood to urge the department to 
invoke that portion of the Soil Con- 
servation Act which authorizes the 
President to limit imports that inter- 
fere with a domestic farm program. 


Manufacturets of velveteens and 


corduroys have already appealed to 


the department to protect them from 
Japanese importations, as noted on 
April 7th, last. 


Agriculture officials are studying 
the situation preparatory to filing a 
report with the Secretar yof Agricul- 
ture. The secretary will then advise 
the President as to whether an inves- 
tigation by the Tariff Commission is 
warranted. 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Sues for AAA Tax 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Carolina 
Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., of Spray, 
Leaksville, and Draper, and the Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago, which 
owns the first mentioned firm, filed in 
U.S. District Court here a suit to re- 
cover $1,464,504, which, it is averred, 
the Rockingham County mills paid in 
cotton processing and floor taxes be- 
fore March, 1935, when further pay- 
ment was stopped by court injunc- 
tion. 


The suit of the mills is against 
Charles H. Robertson, as collector of 
internal revenue in the North Caro- 
lina District. He is sued both indi- 
vidually and as collector. The briefs 
of the mills present the history of the 
cotton processing tax and floor tax 
payments made, the formal protest 
and applications for refunds made by 
the mills, and their present rights to 
sue for recovery as assured in the Su- 
preme Court decision holding proc- 
essing taxes illegal. 
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SELLING AGENTS for New York.—A st buy t developed i 
New York.—A strong buying movement developed in 


2 srint cloths and similar goods last week, business bei 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS than in any week for several months. ‘Total sales 
were estimated as being 200 per cent above production. 


There was a scattered. advance in prices. The buying 
apparently resulted from announcement that a number of 


D Millik & Co | mills would curtail output and bore out the viewpoint 
eering, I | en ° that the strong potential demand for goods would develop 


as soon as buyers quit thinking in terms of lower prices. 


Incorporated _ During the past several weeks, when business was very | 
slow, stocks had become to accumulate and prices had 
I sagged to the lowest point since the spring of 1933. As 
99-88 Street the situation became more serious, several mills announc- 
_ New Vork ed plans for curtailment and there were reports that many 


others were to take similar action. Converters and others 
who had sold finished goods for future delivery without 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 yocmnen Bivd., Chicago covering their gray goods requirements were forced into 


: the market and sales became very active. 
— ——— —= It was apparent, despite the heavy activity, that more 
: 3 curtailment is needed. Announcement of another group 


: CURR AN & B ARRY reducing output helped the market considerably, but 


E more such announcements are needed. Perhaps the best 
: illustration of this is that despite very heavy sales, prices 


f | ; 320 Broadway | failed to appreciate much and, in fact, some cloths are 
: : , off on the week. This is because buyers know of large 
; = : New York. N. Y stock accumulations in mill hands and they fear that this 


week’s trading has been insufficinet to remove enough of 
these stocks to give assurance that prices will be firm. 


3 ) ages Volume of trading in fine goods continued light. Aside 
:. | | | from occasional interest in fair amuonts of scattered con- 
a DoMEsTIC Exporr, structions, standard fine yarn goods were in only light 
4 ; | demand, and sales usually were in small spot lots. Mills 
MERCHANDISING still have moderate unfilled orders in hand, but these are 
: JosHua L. BAILY & CO running out. Many mills plan to reduce production as 


: orders run out, while others are hoping for sufficient 


10-12 THOMAS Sr., NEWYorK business to keep production unchanged. 


Ch 


Rice Dob y ain C mpany Brown seectines, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 7% 


CoLtumBIA, Miss.—Directors of the Columbine Knit- 
ting Mills elected R. D. Ford, president; N. H: Rankin, 
vice-president, and W. C. Flanders, secretary and treas- 
urer. The executive committee will be composed of Geo. 
Ben Lampton, Mr. Ford and Mr. Rankin. It is under- 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.. INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW; YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-A moderate amount of buying was 
noted in the yarn markets last week. Buyers covered in 
a fair way against their nearby needs and a limited num- 
ber took yarns for future delivery. The price situation 
showed no material change, quotations being irregular 
and reflecting the fact that some spinners would take 
business at low prices and others wree holding for better 
prices. The market is regarded as having gained a little 
strength and there is a growing belief that sales will be 
larger and prices better within the near future. 

Yarn interests say their impression from, talking to 
knitters has been that the latter have only small supplies 
of yarn on hand and uncompleted portions of contracts 
are small. 


Despite this, orders taken during the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, so far as can be learned, were less numerous 
than last year’s and did not bulk larger than medium- 
sized. It was said that numerous customers showed 
signs of watching the situation closely, but preferred 
waiting for a decline turn in the market befroe contract- 
ing far ahead. 


Shipments remain on a scale large enough to warrant 
combed peeler yarn spinners producing a weekly rate of 
around 1,500,000 pounds of single and ply yarns, without 
running the risk of accumulating excess supplies. This is 
indicated by the latest combed yarn mill report to reach 
the local market. In the single yarns, sales, shipments 
and output are larger than at this time last year. Reports 
by individual suppliers are to the effect that demand for 
single yarns is gradually improving, though prices remain 
about as unsatisfactory as before, from the sellers’ stand- 
point. 

The ply combed yarn business continued to reflect the 
absence of mercerizers as substantial buyers. On the 
other hand, while unable to exact prices satisfactory to 
them, combed yarn sources are credited with being able to 
prevent any serious reductions below the general level 
which has now prevailed during most of this month. Re- 
sumption of active buying, it is claimed by suppliers, 
would force prompt recognititon of the extent to which 
suitable cotton has advanced. 


Inquiries are more numerous for carded weaving and 
knitting yarns, but especially for the latter, and a fairly 
good total of orders is reported this week, though in- 
cluding many small lots. Important sellers agree that the 
outlook is more encouraging for them than was the case 
two or three weeks ago. Carded yarn deliveries are 
deemed satisfactory to most shippers, it is said, and the 
yarn usually is being paid for when taken in. 


For 
QUICK RESULTS 
Use 
Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 
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| CARECO ONE - PIECE - FURNACE LINING | 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Reg U.S TRADE MARK Pat. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 


tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE. S. C. 


BALL, ROLLER AND 
THRUST BEARINGS 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN., STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 


PRECI 19N 
WENTWORTH 


‘Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 


= Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
= SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 


J improvement entering the spinning 


= room since the advent of the HIGH 
= SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. lI. 


= 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N.C. Reg. U. S. P. O. 


Seydel- Woolley § 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 

For 
y) Best Weaving 


A Company is 

Known by the 

f Customers It 
Keeps 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mes. Ethel Thoines (Aunt Becky) 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


Rocky Mount WHERE Propte TAKE PRIDE IN 
THEIR Work, IN THEetrR HOMES AND IN THEMSELVES. 


Occasionally I find a mill that for fine qualities, stands 
out as conspicuously as the Statue of Liberty on Staten 
Island—and Rocky Mount Mill is one of the most con- 
spicuous. It adheres strictly to the NRA code even 
though that code is considered dead. There is no hateful 
red-tape to get tangled up in. There are two eight-hour 
shifts, and no reduction in wages. 

Landscape gardening has been carried out in a big way 
here the past two or three years, and hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of shrubbery now graces formerly bare spots, creat- 
ing a picture that is delightful and highly complimentary 
to those in charge. 


Grrk~ts WEAR ATTRACTIVE UNIFORMS 

There are a lot of pretty girls here, and they take great 
pride in their personal appearance. In uniforms of a 
pretty shade of green trimmed in white, cheeks rosy with 
health, eyes sparkling with good humor and hair stylishly 
dressed they certainly are an attractive group. Many of 
them are high school graduates and some have taken 
training in the nursing profession. 

The men are seriously thinking of wearing uniforms, 
too. Some smart salesman selected two of the best look- 
ing gentlemen—M. G. Fry, assistant superintendent, and 
A. G. Smith, overseer of spinning—and dressed them up 
in handsome gray-green uniforms (shirt and pants that 
fit perfectly) and those “‘boys” sure do strut their stuff! 
Look nice, too. 

, A CANTEEN FREELY PATRONIZED 

E. D. Mann and wife are in charge of the mill canteen, 
where sandwiches, candy, colds drinks, etc., are sold, and 
the people are at liberty to go and get things when they 
wish. But there is no sale for tobacco and snuff. These 
people don’t have filthy habits, and there is not a cuspi- 
dor in the mill nor a bit of tobacco stain anywhere on 
the floors. If anyone does use the stuff he certainly swal- 
lows the juice! 

Profits from the sale of canteen supplies go right back 
to the people for sick benefits, social affairs, and for 
things that will bring pleasure or assistance to the great- 
est number. Sports, such as baseball, get hearty support. 

Group INSURANCE 

No wonder there is no labor turnover here. The people 
are protected by group insurance that pays $7.00 per 
week sick benefit and the 600 operatives are of that high 


type who know a good thing when they see it, and appre- 
ciate the blessings provided for them. As a further health 
insurance, Frigidaire drinking fountains, lavatories, paper 
towels and looking glasses are furnished in every depart- 
ment of the mill. 
AN EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY 

A building formerly used for a laundry is being worked 
over and fitted with all kinds of machinery used in the 
mill for experimental purposes. This surely is something 
new for a yarn mill and is another proof of the progres- 
sive spirit of this company. There will be one of every 
kind of machine—a perfect miniature mill, with Noal F. 
Gibson, a former instructor at State College, in charge. 
Mr. Gibson is a young man of pleasing personality, and 
is intensely interested in this project. 

No Waste RetuRNED To Tuts 

Most mills rework their best waste, mix it with good 
cotton and work it up to make “first’class’’ goods. Not 
so'at Rocky Mount Mills. The waste here is mever taken 
back into the mill, but is sent to the waste mill across the 


street and worked up into yarns for mops, etc. J. H. Gil- 


bert is in charge of the waste mill. In fact, he is the 
whole cheese in that important division, and proves his 


ability every day in every way. This is one big reason 


that Rocky Mount Mill never needs to curtail and never 
fails to sell the products which are used extensively for 
the manufacture of varied products. Another reason is, 
the people of this mill take pride in producing perfect 
yarns which represent them in lovely finished products. 
A Lot or New MACHINERY 

Everything in this mill is just about perfect. There 
are new slubbers, fly frames and spinning frames. New 
floors have been put in where needed. The machinery is 
not crowded and there is not one thing anywhere to jeop- 
ardize life or limb of the operatives, unless they are bent 
on suicide—and there are no crazy people here. 

And no wonder they take pride-in their work, when 
they are shown such a lovely display of products made 


_ from their yarns. A large show case in the office holds 


one of the nicest exhibits the writer has ever seen. Sash 
cord, awning cord, glazed yarns for covering electric 
wires, tape lines, elastic webbing, ear muffs, fishing lines, 
tinsel cord, belting, beach robes, upholstery, bedspreads, 
and dozens of other things are there for the operatives to 
see. 


Rerics AND History 
A framed clipping from the Western Carolinian of 
1838 tells of the mills in the State and lists this as the 
oldest. There is an invoice dated 1847, bearing the name 
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of “Battle Bros.”—and the Battles are still on the job. 
The treasurer, Hyman L. Battle, was away “politicking,” 
and we've been reading about him in the daily papers: 
He’s a born leader. 

A history of P. T. Barnum, the circus man, written by 
himself, is in the office and carries an account of a visit 
here in August, 1836, when he addressed a large crowd 
one Sunday in a grove near the mill, where the Baptists 
were Carrying on a meeting. 

Near the bridge at the end of the mill, there is a spot 
called “Elephant’ s Hole,” because the elephants in Bar- 
num’s circus refused to cross the bridge, and wallowed 
across Tar River there one hundred years ago. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Ronald E. Stevens, manager, 


and to D. W. Knight, superintendent, for these items and 


for one of the most pleasant visits I have had in a long 
time. Mr. Knight escorted me all over the place, made 
me acquainted with some of the pretty girls who turned 
out to be married ladies—some with several children. 


OVERSEERS AND Kry MEN 
D. W. Knight, superintendent, with M. G. Frye, as- 
‘sistant superintendent and overseer finishing; O. T. 
Strickland, carder; A. G. Smith, spinner and spooler, as- 
sisted by Wiley D. Cooper; E. E. Wood, twister; J. H. 
Gilbert, overseer waste, and P. E. Knight, master me- 
chanic. 


SAXAPAHAW. N. C. 


SELLERS Mrc. Co. Maxtnc Many IMPROVEMENTS 


Saxapahaw is 12 miles from Graham, on the Southern 
Ry. The mill at this place is one of the oldest textile 
plants in the State, belonging to that era when oil lamps 
were used for lighting, and stoves for heating the build- 
ing, which since then has been greatly enlarged. 

C. V. Sellers is president; B. E. Jordan, secretary and 
treasurer, and J. T., Honeycutt, superintendent. There 
is a variety of work going on here in the line of manufac- 
turing, and also in improvements. 


A New ENcINEE ts BeInc INSTALLED 

A new 825 H. P. Superior engine is being installed 
right away. The foundation for concrete pouring has 
already been completed and the engine will truly have a 
substantial setting. A concrete floor will be put in the 
engine room, and concrete gangways and walks are to be 
made where. needed to take the place of worn and un- 
sightly plank flooring. The new engine is expected to be 
in operation in a few weeks. 

Sevteen new long draft spinning frames have been in- 
stalled and ten more coming later. The entire plant is 
cleaner than I have ever seen it, and the work running 
unusually good. | 
| A Mercerizinc UNIT 

One of the most interesting departments of the Sellers 
plant is the mercerizing unit, where W. H. Bloxsom is 
day man and J. H. Crutchfield on second shift. The 
mercerizing machine with the automatic control dry-can 
attachment is 96 feet long. The yarn goes in at one end 
and comes out at the other beautifully finished. The 
_ weekly production is 35,000 pounds. 

Mr. Bloxsom showed me all the way through and 
wasn't at all affected by the chemical gas that came near 
taking my breath. He explained something about the 
use of ammonia to counteract sulphuric acid—I believe 
that was the name—but I was having too hard a time to 
get a good breath to take anything else in. 

Six new bungalows are to be built for operatives. 
Three sets of toilets (two in each set) will be built in the 
mill—one set on each of the three floors. New gates 
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have been put on the elevators, lots of rubbish and junk 
moved from around the plant, and lots of other improve- 
ments too numerous to mention have been, are being, or 
are to be made. In fact, one gets a big surprise at almost 
every turn when visiting this plant—especially when es- 
corted by a man so interested in his work as Superintend- 
ent Honeycutt is. 


SirK THROWING DEPARTMENT 


I know I took the name of the superintendent of this 


department, but I have mislaid it. Anyway, there is 
nice work going on here. Novelty silk yarns are made 
and the colors are beautiful. 

Would have missed this department if Mr. Honeycutt 
hadn’t mentioned it, and asked if I’d seen it. There is 
so much to see here that one is apt to overlook something 
really important unless escorted by some one who knows 
the whole works. 


Tue Key MeN AND OTHERS 
We are proud of our nice list of subscribers at Saxa- 


_ pahaw, and expect to add others later. 


H. P. Crisson is overseer carding, with W. G. Neal, 
second hand; J. F. Honeycutt and R. E. Steel, card 
grinders. 

W. L. Lingerfelt, formerly of Lincolnton, is overseer 
spinning, with‘'Coy Durham and Homer Duncan, second 
hands in spinning; J. C. Sawyer and T. R. Harding, 
second hands in winding; J. J. Johnson, a promising 
young man, is quiller. 


RAMSEUR, N. C. 


CotumBiA Mrc. Co. MAKes SupERIOR SHEETINGS 


It had been a long time since I visited Ramseur, but 
Superintendent J. R. Wilson hadn't forgotten me, and 
gave me a heart-warming welcome. 

This cotton mill and community is rich in history. 
When Mr. Watkins bought the mill in 1879 there were 
only 14 looms; now there are 300 and the product is 


high grade sheeting of well known brands that are pop- 


ular with the trade. 

I. F. Craven, secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager, is one of the most interesting conversationalists, and 
his office is a very, very pleasant retreat in the bank 
building. One of his splendid sons is bookkeeper, taking 


the place of Jeo D. Leonard, deceased, who at the age of 


80, kept one of the neatest ledgers the writer has ever 
seen. Mr. Craven values it highly, not only as a perfect 
record, but in memory of the faithful and loyal man who 
worked with and for him so long. 

Mr. Craven is particularly proud of the mill employees, 
many of whom have been born and reared here. One 
man, a Mr. Whitehead, has been here since the mill first 
started—-57 years. W. D. Carroll probably almost as 


long—and both have light jobs in the mill, if I remember 
correctly. 


Mitt MEN PROMINENT IN Pus tic Lire 

J. R. Steele, for many years overseer of weaving in this 
mill, is now postmaster at Ramseur. Four of the five 
aldermen are mill men, and the town cleark is Mr. White- 
head, brother of the overseer of carding and spinning. 
And why not? Mill folk have fully demonstrated the 
fact that they are capable of holding any kind of position 
and fulfilling duties and obligations honorably and ad- 
mirably. 

Tue Key Men 

J. R. Wilson is superintendent, assisted by J. C. Cra- 
ven, son of the general manager; C. G. Whitehead is 
carder and spinner; J, O. Gray, overseer of weaving, and 
S. E. Leonard, master mechanic. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt, L. S&S. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Blde.. John J. Greagan, Megr.: Charlotte, 
N. C.,. Johnston Blde.. William Parker. Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn... Tennessee Electric Power Blide.. D. S. Kerr. Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bide., W. G. May. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., BE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Ridge... K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blide., 
F. W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond. Va., Blectric Bide, C. L. 
Crosby. Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Blde., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 4145 Hampton St.. H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C.; Southern Bide., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou, Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 3 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
a aa Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &@ CO., Inc., Providence. R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson. Sou. Megr.. Box 1268, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert EB. Buck. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck. 1615 


12th St... Columbus, Ga.;: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, © 


Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville. 8S. C.; 215 Central Ave... S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO.. Atlanta. Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and .Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE. Winston-Salem. N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep... S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N.C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L.. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta. Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Il Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169. Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanbure. S. C.; R. C. 


Young. Jefferson Ants., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps... Ralph 


Gossett. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Greenville. S. C.; Belton CC. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply. Co., Gastonia. N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton. Dallas. Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidge.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN &@ CoO.; D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps... M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough. P. 0. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff. E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow.. Execu- 
tive Offices. 111 W. Washington St.. Chicago, Il. Plants at: 
Plymouth. N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CIBA CO., Inc.. Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Ine., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert. 2 Morgan Blde., Greenville, S. C.: C. Lee 
Gilbert. 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, 8. C.: A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta. Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Helt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, §. C., John R. 


White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, §S. C., J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover. Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER. ROGER W.. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop. Laurinburg. N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.: East Point Roller 
Cov. Co.. East Point, Ga.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C., Greenville, S.C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass: Sou. Rep.. BE. N. 
Darrin. Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div., 


Wilmineton, Del. John L. Dabbs. Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 


Mer.; E. P;: Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blde.. Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blde.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Greenville. S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord. N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc.. E. I.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington. Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Plants. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


_ GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: S. P. Hutchinson, Jr.. Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps.. J. W. Lassiter. Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg. Law Bldg., Norfolk. Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield. W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston. S. C.: G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.;: F. W. Reagan, Asheville. N. C.: H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. B. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer: 


Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. KE. P: 


Coles, Mer.; Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston. 
Tex.. BE. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla.. F. 
D. Hathway., B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham. Ala.. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn... W. O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex.. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. BE. B. Myrick: Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond. 
Va., J. W, Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio. Tex:. I A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.; W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex., W. F, Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex.; F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 


Gossett, Greenville, S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 5. C 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER Co., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood. S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp.. 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando: Johnston Engineering 


Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
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Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 


Co.. Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. BE. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Ine., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 


mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office. 876 Nelson St... S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.., Inc., The. Akron, O. Mi 


West V irginia—Cen- 


Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207. E. 7th Charlotte, 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Teen. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; EB. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach. 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va.,; 
J. Pye, 191-199: Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO.,, Cleveland, 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St.., 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N.. Morningside Drive, 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 


Jacksonville, Fla. ; 


Sou. Office and 


Sales Reps... R. 
Philadelvhia, Pa.; 
Atianta, Ga.: D. P. 
115 S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
©. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, WN. C.: Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: H. LL. Cook, 
iraton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery. Ala.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co.,; Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Riehmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Ine.. Norfolk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Tron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Beltine Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 


Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, :Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co... Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 


Jackson, Tenn.;: E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO.., Pa. Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, C.:-T. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. €.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, oh CG: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. .P. Kine, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston. Mass.; New 
.: Philadelphia. Pa.; New Orleans, Houston, 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L: R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. L 
Offices, 815 
Atlanta, Ga 


Sou. 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
. J.-C. Martin, Aet.;: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 

Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO.. Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa we Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Blde., harlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Bide.. Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Bilgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. 0. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Charlotte, Reilly, 29855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood. Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La:; B. E. Dodd, $33 St. St.,. New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Charlotte, N.C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor; Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep.. Ww. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.., 
S. B. Henderson, jJreer. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. “Textile Mill Supply Co., 
lotte Supply Co., Cha tiotin. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Spartanburg, S 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Der, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 EB. Tioga St., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. 
lotte, N. C 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., W., L. H.. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bildg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


Sou. Reps.. 


Sou. 


Philadel- 
O. Box 1083, Char- 


and Char-.. 
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MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
~e 4 Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and_Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery. 
Teague’ Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville; Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Blizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.:; 
Favetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleich, 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmingtor Iron Works; Shelby. 
Shelbv Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Suvply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co:: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Sunvly Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc.. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
a. Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 
ANY 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St.. 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Megr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mar.’ Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss. A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. lL. Barker. C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg... Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 


New 


Rodgers, 1004 James Blde., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
L. 932 Jefferson Standard Life Ride. Greensboro, 
N. ; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison, N. J. Sou 


. Reps. 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 EB. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Ave., N.EB., Atlanta, Ga. W arehouse. Chattanooga, 
“enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 


Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 


S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave.. 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave... Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C., 
Se Ss. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO... New 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford. Conn. 
Son. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


, PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office. 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office. 
Bivd., Greenville, S.-C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 


Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atianta. Ga.. John iL. Graves. Mer.: 
Greenville, S. C. 


New York 


Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


Rep., 


21 Byrd 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. 0. Sou. Reps.. 
H. Stezar, 212 W. First St... Charlotte. N, Olney. 153 
KE. Main St., Spartanburg. 8S. C.: W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Sale “Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va.: 
(. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh. N. €.: John Limbach. 


223 Peachtree St.. 
Nashville, 
tanburg, 


Atlanta, Ga.: D. 5S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta.. 
Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte: Spar- 
Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO... 2600-2620 N. 
Ave., Chicago. Til. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, 
(*., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton. 
Ga., 118 Courtland St., S.E.. A. S. Stephens, Re 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep 


Western 
Gre ensboro. N. 
Rep.; Atlanta, 

New Orleans. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, W.-C. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: T! nion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. N. C. 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. ~ South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: eeu South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
i7th St., Richmond, Va.;: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP... 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 


Rep., Eugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 8. C. 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. €., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O'Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
_onae Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. ©. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 
Ss. C., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep.. Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, 0. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave.. Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, S: C.;: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, 8: C.: R. BB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg.. Wilmington. Edwin Bovyette, Jr., 
1025 Arosa Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
C.: S$. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply. Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon, Ga.; 
D. BE. Kehoe, 412 BE. 40th St.., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Wubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose. J. C: Whitehurst, Charlotte. N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanbure, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep.. Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
. Plants, Greenville. 8S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., FE: Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Bldg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. Sidney 
en Mofiticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
eello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO.. Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps.. J..8. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
C.: L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 18th St., Birmingham. Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 
9231 Walker Ave.,. Greensboro, N. C.: William M. Moore. 601 Pearl 
St.. Lynchbure. ‘Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled Sunlight. D. A. 
Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure, Va.: The Henry Walke Co.., 
P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullineton Paint Co.. Inc.. Fourth 
and Broad Sts.. Richmond, Va Morgan’s, 111 WwW. Broad 
St.. Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E. Roa- 
noke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.: 
Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Ashe- 
ville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 12 W. 5th St., Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Monteomerv & Crawford, Inc.. Spartanbure, 8. C.; Chap- 
man Drue Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: The Eason-Mor- 
ean Co.. 322 Second Ave.. N., Nashville, Tenn.: Binswanger Co. 
of Tenn.,. 645-655 Tnion Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: G. & H. Paint & 
(Hass Co.. 1016 Broadway, Columbus. Ga.: The Hutchens Co.. 
100 S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell Coal Co.. 236-240 
Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., 
P. ©. Box 116. Station G. New Orleans. La.: Standard Bide. Mt. 
Co.. Ine., 220 31st St.. Birmingham, Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wall- 
paper Co., Durham. N. C.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co.. South- 
ern Pines. N. C.: Vick Paint Co... 219 W. Fifth St... Winston- 
Salem. N. C.: Baldwin Supply Co.. Pluefield. W. Va.: Baldwin 
Supnlv Co.. Becklev. W. Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. 
Main St.. Clarksbure,. W. Va 

U. S. RING TRAVELER Co. 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. © 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT. Inc... Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bildg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 187 S. Marietta St., Gastonia. N. C. 
Also stock room in charge.of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mger., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO.. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville. Mass. Sou Office. 
Whitin Bide.. Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1817 Healey Blde., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS. |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington. 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES @ CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning. 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sou, Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 
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Mill Tests and Shop Tests and Their 
Influence on Machinery Design 


(Continued from Page 4) 


strength of the yarn. This effect on the quality of the 
yarn was more noticeable in the finer numbers, the peak 
being reached at a much lower speed. To my mind, this 
is a field for mill tests that should prove a profitable one. 


RESULTS OF TESTS 


Running tests under actual mill conditions sometimes 
results in finding different conclusions. Not only are there 
apt to be different findings between laboratory and mill 
tests, but conditions vary from one mill to another. I 
remember a few years ago a certain company came out 
with a new ring, and I was just about to change rings on 
300 warp frames. Naturally, I wanted to get the best 
ring available, and of course all the ring companies want- 
ed the business. This ring I have mentioned had been 
tried out by a mill on exactly the same kind of work as 
my mill and had proved satisfactory on exactly the same 
numbers as I was running, and the cotton used was the 
same. So the ring company thought it would be just the 
ring for my mill. To come to the point of the story, we 
tried out four frames equipped with the new ring, and we 
couldn’t find a traveler that would run more than a day 
without burning badly. Representatives of the ring com- 
pany and of a traveler company spent a whole day at 
my mill trying all kinds of travelers and finally gave up. 
I don’t believe anyone knows today just why those rings 
would run in one mill and not in another where conditions 
were practically the same. Of course, I think this was an 
exceptional case, and if I remember correctly this com- 
pany has given up making this new type of ring and has 
gone back to rings of standard shape. 


DIFFERENCE IN Mitt ConpITIONS 


Regardless of how much attention we pay to detail in 
trying out our machines at the shop under conditions as 
near to mill conditions as we can make them, there is a 
difference in actual mill conditions; and when we put a 
new machine in the mill you are the fellows who supply 
the knowledge that enables us to fully develop it. To my 
knowledge, no textile machine has been fully developed 
without the aid of the men in the mills. I have been in 
several mills where they claim no small part in the devel- 
opment of the Draper loom, and no doubt they had some 
part. The Barber-Colman Company spent years in the 
Pacific Mills at Dover, New Hampshire, developing their 
great machine, and so it is with us. We need your.co- 
operation. You have been very generous with us, and we 
appreciate it. You are going through a period of inten- 
sive research and development in the textile business, and 
we are doing our part to help you solve your problems of 
producing better materials at lower cost. 

The Super-Draft Roving Frame is developing rapidly; 
and, while our installations of five-roll and six-roll frames 
dre proving eminently satisfactory, we are even now try- 
ing out in a Northern mill close to our shop a simplified 
four-roll frame which in the laboratory has surpassed to 
a marked degree the performance of our other frames. 
This frame will be on the market in a comparatively short 
time providing it proves out in the mill, which so far it 
has done beyond our fondest expectations. To my mind, 
and from a mill’s man’s point of view, within a few years 
our shop will be making all of our roving frames with 
apron drafting control. It is the intelligent way to draft, 
and it will inevitably be demanded by you mill men. 
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KROMOAK 


One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 
Costs 


in the Spinning and 


Weave Rooms 


= 
) 
| 


: —because it hugs the atilleva: delivers the maximum 
: in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 
Let Us Quote You On Your 
Requirements 
Leather Belting Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 
Makers of a a Line of Leather Belting = 


Makers of Spinning and 


We sure could get a lot wail A 


more yarn delivery if | 
some of our frames had 
new rings. 3 


> It is common experience that front roll delivery 
can be increased 10% to 15% after replacing worn 
rings with new ones. Check up with your superinten- 
dent and see what frames he is running with extra twist 
to prevent excessive ends down. Then install new 


DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings on these and note 
the marked production increase. 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


DIAMOND 


RING CO. 
“Twister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


. Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 21/19 Coniston Place, Charlotte 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrrs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. 
size. Price, 75c. 


Vest 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. = 
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| 360 | Plant at Glen Cove, L. I. 


wt 
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The total capacity of all Corn Starch tanks was 35,000 bushels with a DAILY grinding 
capacity of 5,000 bushels. Buildings covered an area of approximately 20 acres. 


| O36 Plant at Argo, 


oul 


The total capacity of the Corn Starch tanks is 1,300,000 bushels and 80,000 bushels 
of corn can be ground in a day — equal to a corn yield of nearly 3,500 acres. The 
numerous buildings extend over an area of 240 acres. 1,000 tons of coal are consumed 
every day. There are 15 miles of railroad tracks within the grounds allowing for 75 
carloads of finished products to be shipped each 24 hours. 


Argo is only one of the company’s large plants. Others are located at North Kansas City, Mo., Pekin, Il., and 
Edgewater, N. J. 


Every facility is available for service to customers. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
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